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Societies. 
HE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY hes 


removed its LIBRARY and OFFICES from Gray's Inn to 22, 
RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. The Society oy taking the whole of a 
large house has secured proper accommodation for the Library, and 
for the convenience of Fellows wishing to consult the books. There is 
ALSO a large room for Meetings. The Library and Office will be open, 
after JANUARY 2, 1915, from 10 to6 on Five Days of the Week, and 
from 10 to 2 on Saturdays. 








Exhibitions. 
RoxAl ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WAR RELIEF EXHiBITION 


in aid of the 
RED CROSS and 8T. JOHN AMBULANCE SOCIETY 


nd the 
ARTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


‘atrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.M QUEEN ALEXANDRA. ss 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS6, DOCHESS UF ARGYLL. 
Open Daily from 10 a.M. to6r.m. Admission 2s. 











Gdurational. 
DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


gratis). Prospectuses of Schools, and of successful ARMY, 
Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free of charge) on receipe 
of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, 
School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Vacant. 
(QOUNTY BOROUGH OF LONDONDERRY. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

Technical Instruction Committee require the services of a 
HEAD MASTER of the SCHOUL UF ART. Preference will be given 
to candidates having qualifications in Painters’ and Decorators’ 
Work, Art Metal Work, and Woodcarving. Selary 200/. per annum.— 
Forms of application may = ane ee ee mgt PAL, and 

ed not later than , January 18, 1915. 
epatineae J. A. WILLIAMS, Secretary 


Ke" EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMLEY LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 
WANTED, in JANUARY, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
French and some Latin. Must be an Honours Graduate, with resi- 
dence abroad. yee salary re = — per annum, according to 
ifications and experience, rising to 17ul. per annum. 
ae of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from Mr. 
G. WILSON, School of Science and Art, Tweedy Koad, Bromley, 
Kent.—Applications must be returned to THE ACTING HEAD 
MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Bromley, Kent, on or before 
JANUARY i158, 1915. 
Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
RA8&, W. CROOK, Secretary. 
January 5, 1915. 








Maidet 


Sessi: House, 
LEStTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Graduate) REQUIRED to teach History 
and Geography on modern lines. Salary 1101. to 1307., according to ex- 
porlanen =A nlication should be made upon the _preecri form, 
which will be Sorwarded, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, 
by THE SECRETARY, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich, not 
later than SATURDAY, January 16. 


orz OF COVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


CITY LIBRARIAN. 

The Public Library Committee invite applications for the position 
of CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary 280]. per annum, rising, subject to 
satisfactory service. by annual increments of 20/. to the maximum 
salary of 3801. per annum. ; 

Candidates must have had at least ten years’ practical experience 
in Public Library work, and possess a knowledge of modern 
library methods. The person appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Applications, marked “City Librarianship,” stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and previous experience, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonals, to reach the undersigned not 
later than 10 a.m. on SATURDAY, January 16, 1915. 

Canvassing, directly or indino’y, will be a disqualification. 

SEPTIMUS A. PITT, City Librarian. 

Central Public Library, Coventry. 


BorRCUGH OF DONCASTER. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Committee of the above invite applications for the ag of 
SENIOR ASSISTANT (Male). The salary offered will be at the rate 
f 70l. per annum, increasing by annual increments of 5I. to 90l. 


ol 
— 
eference will be given to candidates having experience in an 
a access” Library and holding certificates of the Library 


open 
Association. 

Applicati in didates’ own Lamm tyey aye copies of three 
testim onials, endorsed “Senior Assistant,” to be sent to the under- 


signed on or before the 18th inst. 
ROBERT SLEIGHT, Librarian. 
































QBs wick PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Committee invite applications for the post of MALE 
ASSISTANT. Experience in Public Library work essential. Wages, 
11. 108. per week. 

Appiteations, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, and endorsed “' Assistant,” to be 
forwarded to the undersigned on or before the 16th inst. 

Y J. HEWITT, Librarian. 

Public Library, Duke's Avenue, Chiswick. 








Situations Wanted. 
ODERN LANGUAGE PROFESSOR, fluent 


English, French, and German, highest qualifications and 
Ftc ewacne wants suitable POSITION ; also Private Lessons.—Box 2087, 
Athenzeum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


LITERARY and JOURNALISTIC RESEARCH, 

British Museum and elsewhere. Advertiser has devoted con- 
siderable attention to G logical, T hical, and Historical 
Taquiries. Terms moderate.—Box 2086, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Ec RETA RB YY, &e. 


LADY of excellent English Education (L.L.A.), interested litera- 
ture, experienced Shorthand-Typing, seeks suitable POST — Box 
2088, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 
[HE ART-WORKERS’ GUILD TRUSTEES, 


Ltd., are willing to LET their HALL for Afternoon or 
Evening Concerts, Meetings. — Apply to THE SECRETARY, 6, 
Queen square, W.C. 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 

UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 

story let as a separate flat). Three minutes from Central Station. 

Facing South. limpses of sea to East and West. View of Downs 
atrear. No basement. Back entrance. Good ce . 

On Entrance Floor : Dining-room (with electric heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scuilery. 

On Floor : Four Bedrooms (six beds), three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w.c. 

Rent, inclusive of all taxes, 401. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
4l. 48. weekly. 

Box 2072, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 











Authors’ Agents. 
WANT 5 D AT 


Mss 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON (1915), 
Typed or Written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 


Write for appointment or send work, in rey, case enclosing stamps 
‘ for reply or return of MS. 


ONCE 


Address : 
POTTER & CO., Holborn House, 22, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
*Phone: Holborn 318. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. terary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 











Cyppe-Writing, Kr. 
SS. OF ALL KINDS. Carbon Copies. 


References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Local. 
M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
speciality. Accuracy and Dispatch. 
Miss RISDON, Sredina, 28, Alexandra Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
Arts, London). Research, Revision, Shorthand._CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.O. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
hand Tap ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
a TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
nD! } 





MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


AUTHORS’ STORIES, 


Sales by Auction. 


Books from Various Sources—a Collection of 16th-18th 
Century Deeds on Parchment. 


=] . 2 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, January 13, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, BOUKS 
from various sources, including the Library of the late W. T. 
BROWNE (of Chetham’s Library, Manchester), sold by order of the 
Executor, comprising a Collection of Books on Calligraphy, Penman- 
ship, Secret Writing, and Shorthand—Hasted's History of Kent, 
12 vols., with the Plates to the Folio Edition—Books with Coloured 
Plates — First Editions—Coloured Caricatures and Books on the 
Caricaturists—Scrap - Books, &c.; also a further Portion of an 
TENSIVE COLLECTION UF SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, 
AND EIGHTE®NTH CENTURY DEEDS on Parchment, relating 
to various English Counties—Manor Court Books and other MSS. of 

Antiquarian and Genealogical Interest, &. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 

THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lip. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the C; 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman nl = 4 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 

assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, mpon peymens of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, ‘provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annouitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty gy Victoria, provides 20/.a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882,and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenaum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

— iq oi oe Pegeten wend 7 ~' the gift of the late Mr. 
orace Brooks Marshall. 1e employés of that firm mary 
right of election to its benefits. — i 
Ons lnes' i on a= | —— mal provides 251. per annum for 
ne Man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. He 
whe died Ma: 12, 1690, ‘te & : wean 
e principal features of the Rules governing election 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a ede “of 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
papers for at least ten years. 
ELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the I tution, but to N lors or their servants 
who may be rec by Members of the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in 
with the merits and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies’ Acts and appro 
under the National Insurance Act.) = 


{ President—WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress among 





ded fo iat: 











FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 51. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistan 





t. 
R. W. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
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THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
Young Man - Yemen of twenty-one can invest the sum of 


Thirteen nds ( o the 
right to L.A, in ‘< auivetont etvanlanine — 

venat. seston from want in time of adversity as long as need 

exists 

BEC OND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further ipteemeticn, fpply to rae. ie aprany of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 











Printers. 


ATALOGUE PRINTING.—Estimates for 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES and GENERAL PRINTING 
will be i with p by THE ATHEN ZUM PRESS, who 
have a wide experience in this beaneh of Printing. 
11 and 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams : Evmovsos, Loxpon. Telephone : Centra 2120. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


AND AND FRESHWATER MOLLUSCA 
OF INDIA. Part XII. ‘ty Il. Price 258. By Lieut.-Col. 

H. H. La Se nl F.R.S. With 26 Plates and 132 pp. 
=, with ppecertntion many Wy aces pelonging te the 
LIMA PARVATELL MAOROCHLAMY EU DO- 
KALIEGLA, KALIBLLA DURGELLA, EULOTA, HELIX, and 


ALYCH 
TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON, 
(London Head Office, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


CHIEF {Zi 1 and 72, Hiss or tiene Street, B.C. 
LONDON BRANCHES ( 38, Cornhill, Marine). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............. £31,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leafiet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 


The 
Indiaman 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland 
Mail’ and ‘ The Homeward Mail ’). 








EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE | 








The Paper is indispensable 

to every Anglo-Indian and 

to all who take an interest 
in our Dependency. 


Specimen copy “—8s post free on receipt of | 
post card. 


THE INDIAMAN OFFICES, 
16-17, Devonshire ) E.C. 


In an article contributed recently 


| others. 


The rae 


Egyptian sedate 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF EaypToLocy and 


| ALLIED StupiEs, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
| Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FunD. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. II., Part I., January, 1915, contains 
Articles by Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, Messrs. F. Ll. 
Griffith, Peet, Hall, S. Gaselee, Blackman, and 


| Dr. G. P. G. Sobhy ; and Reviews by Profs. Sayce 


and Naville, Messrs. D. G. Hogarth, Milne, and 
Six Plates. 


to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 


Harry Johnston wrote :—“If the average Englishman desires... . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 


affairs, I recommend to his notice 


THE NEAR EAST.” 


Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 


East, and 


of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 


Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in eg 


e, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 


Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres. 


Every Friday - 


Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 


any difficulty is experienced in obtainin 


communicate with 


copies, those interested should 
the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 





THE NEAR EAST, 





Lt d 16-17, Devonshire Square 
© LONDON, E.C. 
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THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on. their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to — guides.”—Daily Cironcele- 








VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“A brilliant book.” — Times. 
“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“Best Handbook to London ever iseued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 








50 Illustrations, 6 Maps,.2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
_ SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH TH CORNWALL. — 


“We THE MOTOR- CAR ROA ROADBOOK | 
f and Hotels of the World. 


Visitors to cag Brighton, eg me ati Worth- 
ing. pournemouth xeter, Torquay, — 3 i Ply- 

Dartmouth, Falmouth, 
Clovelly, 'lfracombe, Lynton, Bi A 
Valley, Bath, Weston- — ~~™ Malvern, theltenham, Llan- 
drindod Wells, Brecon Tin . Llangollen Aberset th, 
Barmouth, Criccieth, 'Pwiiheli, poe bh Rhyl, Co’ 1 
Senet, eer go ‘Beddgelert, St Snowdon, Bottwe-y Cond Nor- 
ewich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, No Broads, Buxton, Matlock, 
cche Peak, Isle of ‘Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 


Llangollen: Darumetroy & Co. London: Simpxin’s. 
New York and Paris: Brentaxo’s. 
Raitway Bookstais AND ALL BooxsELiens. 














AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 





This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of ‘Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


In some instances a word 


Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). ‘It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World}. “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneum). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





Indispensable to all 





Investors, Bankers, 
Brokers, and other 
Professional and 











Business Men. 





THE 


INVESTORS’ 
4/= 
YEAR BOOK 


@ Contains a Complete 
Record of the Position, 
Progress, and Prospects 
of all the Principal Un- 
dertakings (except specu- 
lative enterprises) whose 
Securities are known to 
British Investors. 


@ The method of arrang- 
ing the Statistics in this 
Book of Reference is so 
simple that any one can 
see at a glance how his 
investments are situated. 





1915 anil NOW ON SALE 


On all Bookstalls or from the 
Publishers, 


2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S,W. 


4s. NET. 
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.READ FROM HEATH, CRANTON & CO.’S LIST 
C Outlo k THE LIFE AND VISIONS OF ST. BEE BEGERDI aiscesca M. Srneue 
he wt g ws British Hevicw.—" This care Nites’, fy ma = aaa service by recalling to the Student the personality 
__7.P.’s Weekly.—* A book of singular charm.” 
CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY, CONDIVIDUALIGM SND SOCLALISM., 
FOR THE HENRY C. DAY, S.J. 6s. ne 


BEST WAR ARTICLES 








EVERY SATURDAY 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





A Weekly Review of 
Politics, Art, Literature, 
Science, and Finance. 


Since the War began ‘‘ The 
Outlook” has maintained its 
high standard, and has not 
made any reduction in its size 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Six Months. One Year. 
Inland ... 20 14 0 21 8 0 
Foreign ... 0 15 0 1 10 0 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free on 





application to the MANAGER, 


“The Outlook,” 


Liverpool Daily Post.—* It is iSpantied and judicial in its examinations of the claims of Socialism. It showsa wide 


knowledge.” 
HE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DANGERS OF SPIRITISM.’ 


CHRIST AND. THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. J. Goprrey Ravrert, K.S.G. 


6d. net. Month. —“‘ Excellent practical directions.” 








HE AUTHOR OF ‘IN THE WAY OF THE SAINTS,’ &c. 


A STUDY "IN ILLUMINATION, Genratpixe E. Hopeson, D.Litt. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘ es" —‘*The book cannot but interest readers who wish to get in the Mystic’s way of coming at a knowledge 
of reality 





A PREFACE BY — ee LEVY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE. CuatrerTon Hitt, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 


The Times.—* An able Pd nn: [Second Edition. 





M_AN OFFICER’S DIARY, 1802-6.' 


WAR AND SPORT IN CINDIAL With Frontispiece. 15s. net. 


pectator.—** The Diary gives a picture that must be almost unique ..Such a book is of particular value ....but we 
must refer the reader to the book if he would judge of its merit, for we have not. room to quote what would do it 3 fustice.’ 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK AND AUTHOR’S WHO’S WHO. 


by BASIL STEWART. 6s. net. 
S BOOK CAN ONLY BE COMPARED TO ‘PUCK OF POOK’S HILL.’ 


LONG-AGO. STORIES. Harotp Wintze. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘A captivating book.” Daily Telegraph.—‘“ One of the best books.” 
AN ACCOUNT OF DEMONS AND DEMON-DANCING IN WEST AND NORTH AFRICA. 


THE BAN OF THE BORI. Major A. J. N. Tremearne, M.A. Dip.Anth, (Cantab.), 
F.R.G.S. F.R.A.1I., &c. With many Illustrations. 11. 1s. net. 
Athenaeum. _—“ Major Tremearne has shown himself a most competent collector and recorder of the native African 
customs.” 





Edited 











A PREFACE BY SIR A. CONAN er 
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In Sussex there is a lingering tradition 
round about Horsham of the highly 
respectable family who once inhabited 
Field Place, and had the misfortune of 
a son falling short of county traditions. 
But such are the adversities of antholo- 
gists that Shelley goes unrepresented in 
“The Book of Sussex Verse,’ edited by 
Mr. C. F. Cook. The omission, though 
at first sight paradoxical, is intelligible 
enough. The landscape of Shelley’s 
poetry is too ethereal for English localiz- 
ation. In the rare moments when it 
has any relation to earth the scene is 
that of the Euganean Hills. Nor is there 
a trace in Keats’s poetry of Keats’s 
residence at Chichester. We will not say 
so little for Brighton’s influence on the 
muse of Byron. 

The local allusions bringing Robert 
Bloomfield and Charlotte Smith within a 
range which does not enclose Shelley are, 
of course, strictly proper to such a collec- 
tion. Cowper in East Sussex and William 





Edited by C. F. 


The Book of Sussex Verse. 
(Hove, 


Cook. Foreword by A. F. Bell. 
Combridges, 2s. net.) 

Oxford Garlands: Poems on Children, Poems 
on Travel, Poems on the Arts, Poems on 


Life, Echoes from the Classics. (Milford, 
7d. net each.) 
Nature's Moods. Compiled by Leonard 


(A. & C. Black, 2s. 6d. net.) 

England, my England. Compiled by G. 
Goodchild. (Jarrold & Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Flag of England. Selected by John 
Fawside. (Eveleigh Nash, 3s. 6d.) 

War Songs. Selected by Christopher Stone. 
(Milford, 1s. net.) 
Sea Songs and Ballads. 

lisher, and price. ) 
Historical Ballads. Selected by W. 
Dougall. (Bell & Sons, 1s.) 
Poems of Warand Battle. Selected by V.H. 
Collins. (Milford, 1s. 6d. net.) 


Stowell. 


(Same editor, pub- 


Mac- 





Lisle Bowles at Southover are quite on 
the spot in these pages. But we turn with 
relief from such conventions as were 
localized in “‘ Aruna’s limpid waves ”’ (was 
the Arun ever thus?) to Chichester-born 
William Collins, who saw the sun at 
evening sit in “ his yellow tent ’—a bit of 


veritable local colour which is further 
commemorated in Turner’s unfinished 
‘Chichester Canal.’ Blake was seeing 


such sunsets at Felpham; but Blake the 
Sussex resident was spirit-bound as little 
as Shelley by county confines. When he 
walked on the shore it was with Moses 
and Dante. He at least, however, has a 
direct allusion to the Sussex map, albeit 
he mentions a township but to annex it 
to a kingdom not of this world :— 

Away to sweet Felpham, for Heaven is there ; 

The ladder of angels descends through the air. 
The lines recall a later poet in a London 
mood ; but Francis Thompson’s stay in 
Storrington produced his ‘Ode to the 
Setting Sun,’ of which we find the Prelude, 
as well as the ‘ Daisy’ verses in which the 
name ot that village is familiarly enshrined. 

But it is to living poets in particular 
that lucky Sussex may look for poetry 
that is at once local and enlarged. Two 
names alone need to be mentioned in 
illustration, and they secure priority 
in this little volume of very judicious 
editing :— 

God gave all men all earth to love, 
But, since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all; 


Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea. 

Mr. Kipling, the India-born resident of 
Rottingdean and Burwash, is seconded by 
Mr. Belloc, also a rover, with a call of 
the blood from across the sea, but Sussex 
born, and proclaiming the tie by the 
greater intimacy of his note :— 

I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air, 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there, 

And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare. 

If all other counties can but envy 
Sussex such laureates as these, the tale of 
this singing county’s wealth of association 
with living poets but begins with them. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who is nothing if not 
a Sussex patriot, is sparsely represented 
in this collection by the ‘St. Valentine’s 
Day’ sonnet, which tells of hunting on 
the Weald, but which is infidel in this— 
that love of a land gives place to love 
of a lady :-— 

Your face my quarry was. For it I rode, 
My horse a thing of wings, myself a god. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes grows his ‘ Hill 
Flower’ in the Sussex soil he has fre- 
quented ; and Mr. A. F. Bell (who con- 
tributes some good verse, as well as some 
good prose in the way of Preface), Mr. 
Bourdillon, Mr. E. V. Lucas, and Dr. 
Habberton Lulham, to name no others, 
write of the county in all “the spirit of 
place.”” The more casual visitor has planted 
flowers in Sussex which are well gathered 
for this anthology: Mrs. Marriott Watson, 





Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Galsworthy, 
and Frederic Myers among the number ; 
while Mr. Laurence Binyon’s ‘ Thunder on 
the Downs,’ a memorable poem to which 
Sussex may be proud to offer any sort of 
landmark, will be read again with new 
emotion during this time of war. Mrs. 
Browning could hardly pass into this 
county enclosure merely because Lady 
Geraldine happened to live in it, but 


O the blesséd woods of Sussex 


are words of hers which will often be 
echoed beneath its oak and its pine. She 
did, in fact, in her early teens drive with 
her mother from Oxford to Worthing, by 
way of Warnham and Petworth, and she 
made a record of the tour in couplets ; 
but these still remain only in manuccript, 
the treasure of a Sussex home by which 
she must have passed. 

Some one will suppose that it is not 
without its literary significance that 
Tennyson at Blackdown looked out from 
ordered Surrey on to the wilder land of 
the Weald :— 

You came, and look’d and loved the view 
Long-known and loved by me, 

Green Sussex fading into blue 
With one gray glimpse of sea. 

The inevitable comparison between 
Surrey and Sussex carries with it, perhaps, 
inevitable preferences. But these do not 
prosper in poetry. Mr. Belloc, whose 
*L’Envoi’ will be loved in Surrey no less 
than in its birthplace, reserves for prose 
his belligerent estimate that beyond Sussex 
is—nowhere. The novelist rather than 
the poet is able to proclaim, as does Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie in his latest volume, 
that Surrey is the county of cornfields and 
of carefully creased trousers. Suburban 
Surrey its situation compels it extendingly 
to become. And if the alliterative adjec- 
tive must elsewhere prevail, the “ Silly ” 
(meaning simple) that has been hitherto 
indiscriminately applied to Suffolk and 
Sussex might henceforth, with all good 
reason, give way in the one case to “ Sing- 
ing Sussex,” with this agreeable handbook 
of literary glory for its guide. 


The five volumes that complete the 
first series of ** Oxford Garlands” con- 
tain ‘Poems on Children,’ on ‘ Travel,’ on 
‘The Arts,’ on ‘ Life,’ and ‘ Echoes from 
the Classics.’ The poems on children in- 
clude Blake’s charming ‘ Infant Joy ’ and 
Barnes’s homely but touching ‘ Motherless 
Child,’ with a host of other excellent 
pieces ; but the collection as a whole is 
notable in that it establishes Herrick as 
pre-eminent in = field : ‘ To his Saviour, 
a Child,’ and ‘ Graces for Children ° find 
no rival, though R. Greene’s ‘ Sephestia’s 
Song’ approaches closely to that ideal 
simplicity which many later poets miss. 

The poems of travel include the ‘ Passer- 
by’ of the Poet Laureate, a stately piece 
of verse, and a passage from Tennyson’s 
‘(Enone,’ worth a place for its beauty, but 
sur¢ly inconsistent with the theme. Mr. 
A. D. Godley’s ‘ Switzerland,’ three poems 
by Calverley, and Coleridge’ s immortal 
‘ Cologne ’ testify to the humorous side of 
many voyages. The ‘ Venice’ of Rogers 
and the ‘ Athens ’ of Shelley are welcome, 
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and the latter city is also well epitomized 
by Sir Rennell.Rodd. Mr. Phillimore may 
claim to set the motto for the whole 
collection in the first two lines of his 
* Viator ’ :— 

Nowhere I sojourn but I thence depart, 

Leaving a little portion of my heart. 

Browning and Rossetti naturally have 
their full share in ‘ Poems on the Arts,’ 
and they are well represented ; and we find 
Calverley in semi-serious vein in _ his 
admirable ‘ Munich Galleries.’ The sur- 
prise of the collection, however, is Samue! 
Butler’s ‘Psalm of Montreal’; on this 
item Mr. Leonard, the editor of the 
“Garlands,” deserves all congratulation ; 
many anthologists take life too seriously 
to see its humours. 


He has again shown his discrimination 
in ‘ Poems on Life.’ Mangan’s ‘ Ghazel : 
the World,’ Campion’s *Man of Life 
Upright,’ and the Earl of Surrey’s ‘ Happy 
Life’ might have evaded another’s eye, 
notwithstanding their claims. Henley’s 
‘Out of the Night that Covers Me’ and 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s ‘Sunken Gold ’ 
merit their place thoroughly. 


The little volume of ‘ Echoes from the 
Classics ’ shows both taste and knowledge, 
and, as Mr. Leonard remarks, familiar 
favourites from that source will surprise 
some readers. Strict translations are a 
difficult business, and it was a good idea 
to vary them with paraphrases and 
““genuine echoes.” Tennyson’s ‘ Ana- 
creontics,’ never reprinted in any avtho- 
rized edition of his works, hardly seem to 
deserve inclusion. Generally, however, 
the little book is full of felicities, and shows 
once again the grace and simplicity of 


Herrick. The 
My Lesbia, let us live and love, 


of Catullus appears in several renderings. 
The essential neatness and modernity of 
Martial are well illustrated, and we find 
that manly rendering by Dryden of 
Horace which Thackeray loved. The 
writers chosen represent generally an age 
long past, and the only living one, Sir 
George Trevelyan, appears in academic 
sporting which has long since been twice 
classic. We miss—perhaps considerations 
of copyright have intervened—the graceful 
work of Andrew Lang and Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who have shown how Horace, 
dependent himself on Greek models, can 
be done into old French forms. We do 
not forget Lang’s ‘Triolets after 
Moschus * :— 

Alas, for us no second spring, 

Like mallows in the garden-bed. 

We should have liked to see also some 
worthy rendering or suggestion of a Greek 
chorus—say, one of Matthew Arnold’s 
* Fragments,’ or a passage from ‘ Samson 
Agonistes.’ But this is only to say that 
the classics demand two books, and enough 
has been collected here to make an 
excellent posy. 


‘Nature’s Moods,’ compiled by Mr. 
Leonard Stowell, derives its chief charm 
from the coloured illustrations. The poems 


Tannahill’s ‘Gloomy Winter’s Now Awa’’ 
and the Shakespeare ‘ Song of Spring.’ 


War anthologies are natural to the 
moment; and we have before us five 
excellent and most comprehensive speci- 
mens. Indeed,no one who has read these 
through can have any excuse for ignorance 
of the war poetry of England. ‘ England,my 
England,’ compiled by Mr. G. Goodchild, 
is notable for the inclusion of many 
American poems ; also for two lesser-known 
items, George Herbert’s ‘ Spanish Armada’ 
(as pleasant a ballad as was ever written 
by a good Churchman) and Ruskin’s ‘ Song 
of the Tyrolese after the Battle of 
Brixen.’ 


‘The Flag of England,’ selected by Mr. 
John Fawside, begins with Barbour’s 
‘ Freedom,’ and includes more than one 
poem on the present war--such as Mr. 
William Watson’s ‘Charge of the 9th 
Lancers.’ 


The Clarendon Press ‘War Songs’ and 
‘Sea Songs and Ballads,’ selected by Mr. 
Christopher Stone, are, however, even 
more comprehensive. The poems on 
Bannockburn and Sluys, and the first four 
sea songs, are evidence of the extent of Mr. 
Stone’s research. Here we find a direct 
and vivid description of the hardships and 
discomforts attendant on the mariner :— 


Our pylgryms have no lust to ete, 
I pray God yeve hem rest; 


and again :— 


For when that we shall go to bedde, 
The pumpe was nygh our beddes hede, 
A man were as good to be dede, 

As smell thereof the stynk. 

Many of the ballads in these two col- 
lections will be absolutely new to the 
reader; how many people know ‘ Law 
lies a-Bleeding’ or ‘ He that is a Cleer 
Cavalier ’ ? 


Mr. MacDougall’s selection of ‘ Historical 
Ballads’ also represents well many periods, 
and contains such rarities as ‘ King Lear 
and his Three Daughters’ and the ‘ New 
Song of an Orange,’ not to mention ‘ Lilli- 
bullero.’ It is notable that ‘Scots Wha 
Hae,’ when it appears in these collections, 
has the proper refrain, without the two 
extra syllables (Hdward, chains and slavery) 
that mar the poem. 


Mr. Collins’s selection ‘Poems of War 
and Battle’ adds a few modern poems 
to the foregoing anthologies, notably 
several poems by Mr. ‘thomas Hardy 
(including an excerpt from ‘The Dynasts ’) 
and Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s ‘ Last 
Charge at Ethandune’—a fine piece of 
ballad - writing that shows the writer’s 
knowledge of the old traditions. The 
last poem in the book is ‘ The Island 
Hawk’ of Mr. Noyes, an attempt more 
picturesque than successful to celebrate 
the inception of aerial navies. 


We note with surprise that Tennyson’s 
‘Revenge’ does not find a place in any 
of these warlike anthologies. 








Dandies and Men of Letters. By Leon H. 
Vincent. (Duckworth & Co., 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. LrEon VINcENT’s readers will not 

have gone very far before they discover 

that he is an American who reckons in 
dollars, and has a cheery, offhand habit 
of alluding to living authors as “ Herbert 

Paul” or ‘“Saintsbury,”’ without the 

compliment of a prefix. By a pardonable 

inadvertence he also talks of “ Mrs. 

Ritchie,” instead of Lady Ritchie. Before 

his readers have gone much further they 

will find that he is a most agreeable writer, 
with an altogether fresh perception of men 
and books. His humour does not belong 
to the modern American kind, with its 
ingenious but violent collocations of ideas. 

Mr. Vincent inherits, rather, the quietly 

whimsical outlook of Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, appreciative of what George 

Meredith called the fine shades, but 

recoiling from flippancies. Besides, he 

knows his period—the Regency and later 

—intimately ; and on his apt observation 

that a sound volume about that age is 

wanting, we make the plump and plain 
comment that Mr. Vincent is the man to 
produce it. He has just the right touch. 

Brummell and D’Orsay are Mr. Vin- 
cent’s dandies pur sang, and he concludes 
his essays on them with a little Plutarchian 
parallel. We thoroughly agree that the 
Frenchman was the finer character; 
the Carlyles and others convinced them- 
selves that he was born for better 
things, and he had none of Brummell’s 
sublime selfishness. D’Orsay’s manners 
were perfect ; but if we admire the social 
courage which enabled Brummell to beat 
the Regent on his own ground, we must 
also admit that he was at times in- 
sufferably insolent. 

“Mr. Brummell [Lady Granville wrote] 
se fait plutét attendrer que désirer [at Tixal]. 
I feel it a matter of perfect indifference 
whether he arrives at any moment or not at 
all.” 

Her letters, too, throw an unpleasant 
light on those memoirs for which he is 
said to have refused a thousand pounds 
from a publisher, and which, if the sus- 
picions of his biographer, Capt. Jesse, are 
true, were delivered up for a considera- 
tion. In 1818, two years after his fall, 
Brummell threatened immediate publica- 
tion in a communication to the Duke of 
Rutland, including “‘ everything that had 
come to his knowledge in the intimacy of 
friendship ’—an ugly phrase. Mr. Vin- 
cent charitably suggests that Brummell, 
like other famous actors, was entitled to 
a benefit. That is so: still, D’Orsay cut 
a more dignified figure as Director of Fine 
Arts in Paris, though he had lost touch 
so completely with his fellow-countrymen 
that they wondered at his conversational 
reputation. 

“TI liked the Dandies,” wrote Byron ; 
“they were always very civil to me.” 
Byron, the bachelor, gives Mr. Vincent 
an easy transition to his men of letters; 
and though he has little here that is abso- 
lutely fresh to say, we are obliged to him 
for reminding us of Mrs. Mule, Byron’s 
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nowadays, charwoman. There is a Mrs. 
Mule in every Londoner’s life, and for our 
own part we have always thought that 
Tom Moore wrote snobbishly about that 
“ perpetual scarecrow ” and “ phantom.” 
Byron’s explanation of his keeping her 
in his service—‘* The poor old devil was so 
kind to me”—shows that there were 
several degrees of good feeling between 
the biographer and his “ noble friend.” 
Mr. Vincent returns to the Dandies in the 
person of Disraeli the younger. He ac- 
cepts the rings worn outside the gloves, 
as in the face of Sir William Fraser’s 
evidence he was pretty well bound to do; 
but he is more concerned with the author 
of ‘Vivian Grey’ than with the out- 
rageous Jew-boy who compared his walk 
up Regent Street to the opening of the 
Red Sea. 


‘A Giver of Breakfasts’ is the title of 
one of Mr. Vincent’s essays, and he raises 
the very interesting question, What did 
Rogers’s guests eat? Our own conjec- 
ture is filleted sole, kidneys and bacon, 
probably devilled chicken, probably not 
sausages, and guava jelly or some other 
choice confection. But Mr. Vincent must 
not tempt us down the fascinating by- 
paths which he is fond of indicating. 
It is more to the point that he perceives 
in Rogers a genuine if limited poet: 
very much overpraised in his own day, 
but unworthily neglected in ours. The 
same catholicity of taste marks his 
treatment of Hope’s ‘ Anastasius,’ Beck- 
ford’s ‘Vathek,’ and the novels of 
Peacock. In the last instance Mr. 
Vincent is possibly preaching to many 
already converted, since Peacock is be- 
lieved to have a large and increasing 
following—in this country, at any rate. 
But ‘ Vathek’ is little known, yet, as 
Mr. Vincent well remarks, it is a book 
that once begun cannot be laid aside. 
‘ Anastasius,’ in spite of Mr. Vincent’s 
clever summary, hardly stands in that 
category. If any one wishes to make a 
profitable excursion into derelict fiction, 
we would much rather suggest Godwin’s 
‘Caleb Williams.’ Godwin was a sad old 
rascal, but he could write. 


Mr. Vincent throws out the fruitful 
suggestion that Charles’ Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe’s letters are best understood if 
their reader throws back his mind from 
the present to the past. ‘‘ He must sub- 
stitute ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ for 
(Heaven help us!) ‘The Christian.’ ” 
Mr. Vincent was apparently writing in 
1897 or 1898, a date that seems almost as 
remote as the days when E. B. Impey and 
others had firmly made up their minds 
that Sharpe was the author of the “ Wa- 
verley Novels.” Writing, as we say, in 
1897 or 1898, Mr. Vincent proceeds to 
illustrate his thought thus :— 


“And the reader will perchance find a 
clue to much worth knowing if he tries to 
conjure up that day when, instead of laughing, 
as we do now, over the comic progresses of 
the Emperor William, people would knit the 
brow over the bloody progresses of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” 


This passage now needs emendation. 





A Short History of English, with a Biblio- 
graphy of Recent Books on the Subject, 
and Lists of Texts and Editions. By 
Henry Cecil Wyld. (John Murray, 
6s. net.) 

Histories of the English language pub- 

lished ten years ago dealt with vocabu- 

lary, and only approached phonetics. 

Prof. Wyld, however, gives roughly two- 

thirds of his new book to the development 

of English sounds from 800 to 1900, and 
one-third to the history of inflexions, 
leaving the vocabulary to lexicographers. 

It cannot, therefore, claim to be com- 

plete asa history of English. It is true 

that the consideration of such words as 

** angel,” ‘‘ baron,” “‘ exchequer,” “‘ cigar,” 

“tulip,” and ‘ oxygen,” with ‘“* wer- 

gild,”’ *‘ joust,”’ “‘ thumbscrew,”’ and “‘ sam- 

pler,” shows that that part of the history 
of language which records the introduction 
of new words and the decay of old ones 
belongs rather to the history of human 
action and thought than to mere lin- 
guistics. It is true also that the gradual, 
yet astonishing changes in meaning which 
some words have undergone are hard to 
bring within any law of semantology, and 
must be resigned to the dictionary- 
makers and the historians of such ideas 
or events as these words have stood for. 

But on the history of syntax Prof. Wyld 

is silent ; and we may point out that the 

development of English intonation and 
sentence-stress remains to be written. 

So, therefore, does the history of English, 

and this book might have borne a narrower 

title. 

The pioneer investigator of English 
pronunciation was A. J. Ellis, closely fol- 
lowed by Sweet, since whose ‘ History of 
English Sounds’ (1888) Germans, and 
latterly Scandinavians, have appropriated 
this study. Prof. Wyld, a reverent pupil 
of Sweet, has now supplemented his own 
‘ Historical Study of the Mother Tongue ’ 
with a book more severe in method, less 
readable, but far more important, and 
sure of a welcome from many students 
ignorant of German, struggling with 
Sweet, and taught to be suspicious of 
their only intelligible guide-book—the 
introduction to Emerson’s ‘ Middle English 
Reader.’ To have thrashed out the 
best not only of the great works of 
foreign scholars but also of the numerous 
and solid dissertations from Halle, 
Marburg, and Kiel, and of the accu- 
mulations of our own sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century grammarians;. and 
to get all this phonological matter into 
asmall space, is to effect a great clearance 
of straw and husk from the meal. More- 
over, the author has added not a little of 
his own, and controls his authorities into 
a consistent body of doctrine. We know 
no ‘other book, written by an Englishman 
or not, that gives so succinct and full a 
history of our pronunciation and inflexions. 

The theme, too, is raised from spelling 
to speech ; the phenomena and changes are 
described in terms of tongue and lip 
movements, and general laws emerge into 
light. It is easy to understand and prac- 
tise the motions of the vocal organs, and 





to observe how readily one whole class 
of sounds may transfer itself into another 
class. In this connexion we must praise 
the simplicity and interest of sections 
103 and 104 on the Umlauts. It is very 
difficult to express some sounds in print, 
and we ascribe to this hindrance the 
unintelligibility of an attempt to explain 
and rename the palatal consonants in 
sections 27 to 29. 

In the chapters on Old English the 
prose has been used for examples and laws, 
and no attempt has been made to account 
for the phonology of the verse texts. 
The old view of their transference from 
Anglian into West Saxon, often through 
several manuscripts, has Prof. Wyld’s 
adherence ; he does not mention Tupper’s 
shrewd objections, nor Jespersen’s view 
of a poetic «ow which any writer, 
Anglian or Saxon, might use. We hazard 
the suggestion that Old English poetry is 
archaic, not only (as all admit) in vocabu- 
lary, but also in phonology, and that 
many of its sounds belong to an older 
stratum of language. As Anglian is ad- 
mittedly less developed away from older 
pre-documental English than West Saxon 
is, this would account in some measure for 
the apparent Anglianisms of the poetry. 
We have an excellent parallel in the Old 
Attic (once thought Dorian) of the Greek 
choruses. Referring to sound-changes in 
Old English, we should like the evidence 
for vowel-lengthening before nd, mb, ld, 
rd, so soon as the early ninth century ; 
and we consider that in view of such forms 
as wyllan, lybban, clypian, hwylc, swysSe, 
the statement “ original 7 is not round 
to y in Late West Saxon ” needs qualifica- 
tion. To the bibliography of Saxon patois 
should be added E. Brenner’s monograph 
on the Psalter Glosses in MS. Junius 27. 

During the period when English was 
contemned by the ruling classes after the 
Norman Conquest sound-changes worked 
with unchecked rapidity, mainly in the 
direction of fronting and lengthening 
root-vowels and dropping inflexions. The 
dialects of different parts of the country 
diverged upon their own lines of develop- 
ment, and produced innumerable variant 
forms of every word, so that it seems 
temerity to deny the existence of any form 
in Middle English; and here we think 
Prof. Wyld too rigid, and inclined to 
simplify difficulties for instance, in 
his account of the development of % and 
i in open syllables. Concerning the passage 
from Middle to Modern English pronuncia- 
tion, the received view until lately was 
that the change began in the sixteenth 
century; but Zachrisson placesj it as 
early as the fifteenth, and Prof. Wyld 
partly agrees, though he does not with 
Zachrisson’s further opinion that modern 
pronunciation was established towards the 
end of the seventeenth. We cannot, 
however, dispute the proposition that 
change in pronunciation precedes change 
in spelling. 

‘A short section is allotted to the rise 
of the literary language. Whereas the 
history of Old English literature shows 
the triumph of the Winchester court and 
legal speech over the dialects, Middle 
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English is a period of anarchy when each 
man wrote in hjs parochial vernacular, 
until the London courtiers, clerks, and 
merchants made a form of East Midland, 
tinged with Kentish, the literary language 
of the kingdom. 

The book is most carefully printed, 
though we notice “efor” for eofor in 
section 110, and a strayed note heading 
p. 17. It is to be hoped that an index of 
paragraphs, such as Luick is appending 
to the parts of his ‘ Historische Gram- 
matik,’ may be added to the next edition 
of this very valuable manual. 








The Vanished Country Folk, and Other 
Studies in Arcady. By R. L. Gales. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 5s. net.) 


In adopting the common literary device of 
designating our rural life as ‘** Arcadian,” 
Mr. Gales is far from implying any degree 
of satisfaction with it. Granting that the 
term connotes a bucolic simplicity rather 
than any large measure of happiness, we 
question whether the picture he draws of 
his surroundings can be held to deserve 
the description. He has a deep—indeed, 
a too sentimental—sympathy for the 
sufferings of the poor; and his childlike 
acceptance of the stories they tell him is, 
perhaps, a surer sign of simplicity than 
the narratives themselves. We are think- 
ing especially of the children’s account 
of their constant diet as “ bread and 
drippin’”’ in the fourth essay, and of the 
tramp’s recital of his experiences in the 
tenth. The former betray a naturally 
aggrieved sense that their elders some- 
times fare better than themselves (which 
is truer than Mr. Gales seems to realize) ; 
the latter, after a gruesome picture of 
the regulations in different Unions, says, 
** No, sir, nobody would take up tramping 
for the love of a lazy life.” His tale, 
which Mr. Gales characterizes as “‘ art- 
less,” might make rather a different 
impression upon less sympathetic auditors. 
To Mr. Gales it is only fresh proof of ** that 
savagery towards the destitute poor which 
has been displayed by the English pro- 
pertied classes ever since the Tudors.”’ 

He tells us that the village where he is 
vicar is prosperous, yet his general idea 
of the labourer is that he is ‘ miserably 
paid, miserably housed, miserably fed.” 
He is extremely fond of piling up stories 
of the “ bad old times,” which have no 
conceivable relation to present circum- 
stances, and his panacea would seem to be 
a great rise in wages. He forgets that, if 
wages are no higher in a good season, they 
are no lower in a very bad one, when the 
farmer gets practically no interest on his 
capital. They have a market rate which 
is matter for agreement, and is regulated 
by the supply; and when Mr. Gales is 
faced with families of fifteen children— 
which he contemplates with serenity—he 
should welcome, instead of deploring, the 
exodus from the country-side. He says 
that villages are sleepy because the best 
young men—those who have risen to the 
height of learning to play chess—in- 
variably emigrate. The reviewer’s ex- 
perience is that they more often go to the 


towns, where wages are apparently higher, 
but that they do not always benefit them- 
selves thereby. A truer explanation of 
that ‘‘ sleepiness ”’ which, taking England 
as a whole, we cannot regard as the rule, 
is the contempt of the poor (noticed here 
in another connexion) for branches of 
knowledge which are not in their line. 
Their power of amusing themselves is 
undeveloped. As Mr. Gales well puts it, 
“ their work is their play, or their play is 
to review their work under the kindly haze 
of a little [would that it were never more 
than a little !] beer.” 

Mr. Gales has small patience with so- 
called ‘social reformers,” unless they 
happen to be members of the present 
Ministry. We read of a keen protest, 
triumphantly led by our author, against 
the proposed abolition of a dole, which 
—whether a good thing or not—he 
considers a very good word, not least 
because it rhymes with “soul.” That 
the admiration he feels for his poorer 
parishioners is not undiscriminating is 
proved by his excellent paper ‘ In Praise 
of Humbugs,’ which strikes us as the best 
of these fugitive pieces :— 

“The humbug is an artist. Like all 
artists, he desires pleasant things, and likes 
things, including social intercourse, to go 
pleasantly. His mind slopes to the sun ; 
in a harsh Northern world of stubborn 
facts, it is a soil fertile in plausible and 
reconciling explanations; it is a field in 
which excuses, pretexts, evasions are plenti- 
ful as pumpkins in Poitou.” 

The above is a very fair specimen of our 
essayist’s cheerful, rambling style when 
he dismounts from his hobby of social 
wrongs ; it is a style that is elegant and 
lucid, though not always impeccable in 
its grammar. He is a curious mixture of 
the Radical and the extreme Tory ; and 
the compound is, perhaps, the cause of 
some inconsistent statements in these 
papers. When he is depicting the wronged 
peasant, complacently left in ignorance, 
then the rustic memory is said “‘ generally ”’ 
to extend no further than his grand- 
father’s time. But when he is thinking 
of the same peasant as the deposit 
of folk-lore, he says, ‘The older 
things are, the more vividly and accurately 
they are remembered. These memories 
stretch through history and link the genera- 
tions.”” In three-fourths of this book, as 
in his two previous volumes, ** Arcady ” 
becomes a much larger place than a 
Lincolnshire village ; it is rather the ideal 
world in which the spirit of Mr. Gales 
lives and moves. He avows himself “ an 
impenitent lover of the world which was 
shattered in the tempest of the Revolu- 
tion.” The remark refers, of course. to 
France, where he is fond of rambling 
among memories of the past, rather than 
to England; but here, too, his attach- 
ment to curious antiquarian lore seems 
even stronger than his political predilec- 
tions. 

Of the more literary papers in this 
volume the best are those on ‘ Popular 
English,’ on ‘The Lore of the Earthly 
Paradise,’ and on ‘ Playing Cards.’ In 
the last he is daring enough to speak of 





bridge as “‘a violent perversion, in the 


interests of g. nbling, of the best game in 


the world.” We think, however, that he 
places the first use of cards in England 
at least half a century too early. It is 
a pity that he cultivates the habit—in- 
excusable in a great student—of quoting 
from memory. There are two quotations 
from Macaulay which are both seriously 
incorrect; and since five minutes’ search 
would have enabled him to turn them up, 
his appeal for indulgence appears mis- 
placed. Nobody is bound to quote, but 
writers of the ‘‘ imaginative prose ” which 
Mr. Gales affects, in their endeavour to be 
spontaneous, are often quite reckless of 
accuracy. We warn his readers that they 
must be suspicious of his historical 
-allusions, no doubt for the same reason. 
Isabella of France was not imprisoned at 
Castle Rising till her death; she was 
allowed by her son, Edward III., to go 
where she would; she was often at 
Windsor, and died at Hertford. The 
astrologer Cardan was imprisoned — not 
burnt—for casting the horoscope of Christ ; 
and the last Abbot of Glastonbury was 
executed not for “ robbing’ his abbey, 


treasure. 

Yet, with all its faults, this book makes 
pleasant reading. Like another “ Country 
Parson’ who produced similar work— 
indeed, like Montaigne, the first of the 
essayists—Mr. Gales knows how to strike, 
frequently and without offence, an inti- 
mate personal note; and the reader will 
find him very good company if he takes 
him with the proverbial “ grain of salt.” 








A Great Peace Maker: the Diary of James 
Gallatin, Secretary to Albert Gallatin. 
Edited by Count Gallatin. (Heinemann, 
10s. net.) 


DEsPITE its title, this entertaining diary 
is mainly concerned with the frivolities 
of the Restoration in, Paris rather than 
‘with dry diplomacy. Albert Gallatin, the 
American envoy, to whom Lord Bryce 
devotes a sympathetic Introduction, was 
a stately Genevese with a prudish Ame- 
rican wife. But their son James the 
diarist was a very gay young spark, who 
enjoyed all the pleasures that Paris could 
offer, and noted them discreetly in his 
diary. He copied his father’s dispatches 
by day, and frequented the Maison Dorée 
by night after the official entertainments 
were over. Thus we have a lively picture 
of French society, with occasional notes 
and documents referring to the Treaty of 
Ghent, of which Gallatin was the chief 
author on the American side, with the 
private support of Wellington. Gallatin 
was a cousin of Madame de Staél, and, 
like her, traced his descent from Jacques 
Cceur, the fifteenth-century financier. He 
refused a partnership with J. J. Astor 
because the Fur King had no manners— 
eating his ice-cream and peas with a knife, 
and, still worse, wiping his fingers on a 
lady’s sleeve. He served America faith- 
fully, but he was more at ease in Europe. 
His son the diarist, who went abroad 





at seventeen, frankly disliked his native 


but for high treason in concealing its , 
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country, and took a wicked delight in such 
specimens of the rich American abroad as 
the lady who, when complimented on a 
statue by John of Bologna, said, “ with 
a palpable wink,” “‘ Bologny done it, but I 
am going to have pantaloons made for it 
when I receive.”” In his Paris adventures 
(of which the American public was bliss- 
fully ignorant) young Gallatin once en- 
countered the Duc de Berri at an opera- 
dancer’s, where the Duc was not expected, 
but the affair ended in laughter. He was 
fated to be at the opera, close to the royal 
box, on the night when the Duc was 
stabbed by a madman. He guarded the 
door, and heard the Duchesse denouncing 
Decazes as the real assassin. He says, a 
year later, that the Duchesse admitted 
that the bombs found under her windows 
during the critical weeks before her 
accouchement were placed there by her 
own orders. Probably Louis Philippe 
knew something about it; the elder 
Gallatin, after meeting him in 1817, said : 
“That man is a born intriguer; I would 
not trusthim.”” The diarist saw too much 
of Madame de Boigne, whom he naturally 
detested for her rudeness, and of Madame 
Récamier, who bored him with her senile 
affectation. He describes Louis XVIII. 
and George IV. with their mistresses 
—a worthy pair; Thackeray would 
have enjoyed his story of the “ First 
Gentleman in Europe,” at a concert in 
the Brighton Pavilion, expressing “ his 
displeasure in a loud voice ” when he did 
not like any of the performers, and of 
some of the royal guests becoming hope- 
lessly drunk. Soon after Canning became 
Prime Minister, the King, conversing 
with Gallatin, then American Minister 
in London, said: ‘‘ Canning is a damned 
old woman.” ‘“ We were bid to sup with 
the Royal circle,”’ continues the diarist : 
“T could see that father could hardly 
dissemble his disgust.’”’ The year before, 
Gallatin one night had to rescue ladies 
from footpads who had stopped their 
hackney-coach in Park Lane and stunned 
the driver; “it is extraordinary,” he 
notes, ‘‘ how unsafe London is at night.” 
The diarist records that his first child 
wore the baby-clothes of the great Napo- 
leon, given to the mother, a French lady, 
by Madame Reubel, wife of the Director, 
who had them from the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte. He says, too, that the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme firmly believed that her 
brother the Dauphin did not die in a 
Jacobin prison, but had escaped to Ame- 
rica; yet the elder Gallatin was rightly 


sceptical. 
Altogether, this unpretentious and 
perfectly genuine diary is well worth 


reading for its side-lights on the period. 
We must add that we have seldom seen a 
well-printed book defaced by so many 
misprints, both in English and in French 
words. A princess is made to ask whether 
the diarist’s sister was *‘ financée,”’ and this 
is only one example out of many. There 
are some portraits and a good Index. 











Berkeley and Percival : the Correspondence 
of George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, afterwards 
Earl of Egmont. Edited by Benjamin 


Rand. (Cambridge University Press, 
9s. net.) 
BERKELEY was an instance of extra- 


ordinarily precocious development. He 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, when he 
was just 15, and was elected a Junior 
Fellow at 22. His turn for daring specula- 
tion was shown in his undergraduate days. 
He wanted to know how it felt to be 
hanged, and induced Goldsmith’s uncle to 
suspend him by the neck in his room. 
When cut down—just in time—he mildly 
remarked, ‘“‘ Bless my heart, Contarini, 
you have rumpled my band!” He had 
published his great discovery in meta- 
physics before he was 25. The ‘ New 
Theory of Vision’ was coldly received in 
his day, for, like other prophets, Berkeley 
has appealed chiefly to later generations. 
He was regarded by the polite world of 
letters of Queen Anne’s time as “‘ a little 
M,” or, if not mad, as one who poked 
fun as Erasmus praised folly. It was im- 
possible to convince the Addisonian set 
that there was no such thing as matter 
outside mind, for the plain reason that the 
idea was too new, and they were not accus- 
tomed to the painful act of philosophic 
thought. The only prominent convert he 
could boast (and that conversion was not 
unreserved) was the amiable Arbuthnot. 
So Berkeley let metaphysics alone for the 
future, whilst sticking manfully to his 
guns. ‘‘ God is my witness [he declared] 
that I was and do still remain entirely 
persuaded of the non-existence of matter ”’ ; 
but his later works (after ‘ The Principles 
of Human Knowledge’) merely attempt 
to popularize the original thesis. 

Instead of speculation, Berkeley took to 
travel, tar-water, and good works. These 
letters to his intimate friend Sir John 
Percival, afterwards first Earl of Egmont, 
cover the years 1709 to 1730 fairly closely. 
They are contained in the Egmont Papers, 
upon which the Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts reported as long ago as 1879, 
and the most interesting passages have 
been extracted in that Report, and, to 
some extent, in the standard biography 
of Berkeley by Prof. Fraser, whose death 
at a venerable age we have to deplore. 
Mr. Rand, of Harvard University, has 
now for the first time printed them 
in full, and added some curious pas- 
sages from Percival’s diary. Read in 
this complete form, the correspondence 
adds little to our knowledge of Berkeley’s 
intellectual life. He had not the true 
epistolary gift, and he lacked humour. 
He does not make us “ visualize” the 
notable men he met, and his remarks 
on Italian scenery and'tart are either 
commonplace or uninformed. One is 
surprised to find so little about books— 
even his own; and the impression is 
forced upon one that Berkeley’s intense 
intellectual life began too early and ended 
too soon. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of people do themselves in- 
justice in their letters, and it is not safe 





to infer from Berkeley’s rather dull corre- 
spondence that he could not still talk and 
think brilliantly. Indeed, the popular 
figure he cut in London in such company 
as Swift, Steele, Arbuthnot, Pope, and 
Addison proves that he could hold his 
own, at least in those young days. One 
of the few vivid touches in the letters is 
the scene in Addison’s stage-box at the 
first performance of ‘ Cato,’ where the two 
philosophers were supplied with bottles of 
burgundy and champagne to fortify the 
author and his friends during the anxieties 
of a first night. But no one could deduce 
the true personality of each of the famous 
men mentioned in the letters from Berke- 
ley’s suave generalities. Steele is, perhaps, 
the most salient characterization, though 
it does not show much insight; but 
Swift is summed up as “ one of the best- 
natured and agreeable men in the world.” 

The attraction of the letters to an 
American is principally their bearing on 
Berkeley’s quixotic project of founding a 
university in Bermuda, and his residence, 
for three years, in Rhode Island in the 
vain hope of the arrival of the Parlia- 
mentary grant of 20,0001., which, Walpole 
finally announced, was not likely to be 
paid. In spite of this failure, Berkeley’s 
efforts and example bore good fruit in the 
United States, where his name is com- 
memorated in various educational institu- 
tions, and Berkeley Scholars are still 
elected at Yale out of his original founda- 
tion. On this subject Mr. Rand is most 
interesting ; but on the Dublin letters he 
would have done well to obtain competent 
help in much-needed annotation. Berke- 
ley, it appears, was consulted by Mr. 
Conolly on the plans for building his noble 
mansion of Castletown, and Percival was 
so convinced a disciple of Swift in the 
adoption of Irish manufactures that he 
urged Berkeley to advise the use of nothing 
but Irish marbles, hangings, furniture, and 
even silver—presumably the scanty silver 
from the Donegal lead-mines. It is also 
interesting to read, in Berkeley’s letter of 
July 29th, 1722, about the well-known 
statue of King George, which, exiled from 
its first site at Essex Bridge, now gazes 
forlornly over the rails beside the Dublin 
Mansion House :— 


**On Thursday next the King’s equestrian 
statue is to be uncovered and exposed to 
view; the several companys will ride the 
fringes on that day, and our magistrates 
appear in their utmost magnificence. I 
hear six guineas are given for a floor to see 
the show. I was desired to make the Latin 
inscription for the statue, which I did, being 
willing to distinguish my zeal for his Majesty, 
and in consequence thereof had the honour 
to dine at my Lord Mayor’s on last great 
day.” 

There is a good deal of rather tiresome 
detail in the correspondence about Berke- 
ley’s applications for deaneries, of which 
he obtained that of Derry. But we may 
forgive these in view of the extracts from 
Lord Egmont’s Journal at the end of the 
volume. This zealous friend was exerting 
himself to obtain Berkeley’s promotion 
to a bishopric, and for this purpose had 
an interview with the Bishop of London. 
The Bishop said that 
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“to make him an English bishop would be 
impossible ; it would revolt all the clergy of 
England ; besides, the nobility who have 
friends to promote would effectually oppose 
it.” 

The good Bishop went on to particulars of 
English deaneries as an alternative pro- 
motion :— 

“That Durham is worth 1,5001. a year, 
St. Paul’s held in Commendum [sic], and 
will always be disposed of to a favourite. 
That Canterbury is but 750/. p. ann., but 
the possessor will at all times have other 
good preferments, which will engage him 
not to leave his native country for a bishopric 
in Ireland. That Salisbury is 600/. a year, 
but the present possessor, Dr. Clark, having 
with it two other good livings, will not quit 
his prospect of rising in England to be an 
Irish bishop. The like might be said of 
Dr. Gilbert, Dean of Exeter, who is besides 
clerk to the King’s closet and in expectation 
of succeeding to the bishopric of Exeter. 
That the Deanery of York is in the hands of 
Dr. Osbaldeston, a gentleman of that country 
who has two other livings,” &c. 

This account of the manner of holding 
benefices in England in 1732 is fitly 
supplemented by Percival’s description of 
an animated debate on Berkeley’s behalf 
which he carried on with the Bishop of 
Salisbury in the King’s Chapel ‘“ during 
the lessons.” Finally, the immaterialist 
was made Bishop of Cloyne, where he did 
much excellent and patriotic work up to a 
year before his death. His many virtues, 
more than his “‘ intellectuals,” shine in his 
letters. 








Ernest Dowson, 1888-1897: Reminis- 
cences, Unpublished Letters, and Mar- 
ginalia. By Victor Plarr. (Elkin 
Mathews, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is not impossible, perhaps, that Ernest 
Dowson will find a place among the 
Late Victorian classics. Before that place 
is assured those who knew him, it seems, 
will haste to tell what they knew. It is 
through its pictures of the fragile poet 
and its cheerful egoism that this small 
book of reminiscences is acceptable ; not 
in its literary criticism, which is not 
strong in discernment. 

Dowson’s life was very unhappy, but 
there is no need to compare it, as Mr. Plarr 
does, with Chatterton’s. Chatterton lived 
only to be eighteen. Dowson was thirty- 
two when he died. There is a little 
absurdity in making out that he was a 
youthful genius, a boy, an unformed, 
irresponsible creature who never reached 
maturity. That is the affectation which 
appears to possess those who write about 
Dowson, though he himself was not, we 
think, affected by it. 

Mr. Plarr was one of those friends who 
knew him at his best, who did not see 
him in the last sad months, and were 
severely criticized (no doubt, quite un- 
justly) for neglecting him. The fault was 
Dowson’s. He made his friends neglect 
him because he would insist on neglecting 
himself. There was really no mystery 
about the matter. Mr. Arthur Symons 


diagnosed his case quite correctly, and 
there is no need to say more about it. 








Mr. Plarr remembers “ only trifling aber- 
rations from the paths of temperance,” 
and tells the story amusingly of how 
Dowson saw a lady into a cab, and pre- 
sented her “‘ or the cabby with his fare ” ; 
and this, he tells us, is not the drunken- 
ness of St. Andrews. No doubt it is not. 

Dowson was not a man who was much 
under the influence of his associates. 
From his college days he lived very much 
alone, and that goes far to account for 
the ultimate disaster. Of those with 
whom he mixed when first he began to 
be known Mr. Plarr tells us a little, and 
that little is not always pleasant. Wilde 
appears as speaking bad French and 
refusing to change his vices at Dowson’s 
suggestion. We have some reminiscences 
of Verlaine’s visit to England in 1893, 
when he went about with York Powell. 
There are some stories of how an adver- 
tisement in The Atheneum led to some 
writing for The Critic, and there are 
some friendly letters, not very interesting 
or characteristic, rather disappointing, 
in the way that Aubrey Beardsley’s 
were disappointing, and not leading, 
like his, to any hours of reconcilia- 
tion and peace. Dowson also followed 
the lead of the young men of his set 
and became a Roman Catholic—only a 
skin-deep one, Mr. Plarr seems to think. 
Yet there is in some of his poetry a 
note of intense reality when the things 
of religion are touched, as though there, 
and only there, the veil of sense was 
stripped away, and he saw light. Then 
this book gives us some marginal notes 
by Dowson on ‘ The Story of an African 
Farm,’ which are trivial and uninterest- 
ing; and that is all. 

Yet somehow Mr. Plarr has helped us 
to get a more distinct impression of the 
man. His own description of the dock 
which belonged to Dowson’s father, re- 
printed from T'he Globe of May 21st, 1889, 
is well worth resuscitation, not least 
because it is so closely copied at the 
beginning of the ‘Comedy of Masks,’ 
which Dowson wrote with Mr. Arthur 
Moore in 1893. 

“That intricate and obscure locality 
which stretches between the Tower and 
Poptar, a tarry region, scarcely suspected 
by the majority of Londoners,” 
had an effect unsuspected and incalculable 
on all the unhappy life of the poet. He 
was not at home in Paris; he only fancied 
he was at home in Brittany; he was at 
home in the East End, among the denizens 
of the water’s edge. Yet what a contrast 
this to the things which really make him 
remembered—the delicate feeling, the 
impressionism, the subtle graces of his 
best poetry, so fragile, ephemeral, ghost- 
like—and, most of all, to that beautiful 
fantasy—melodious, suggestive, transient, 
like some visidn of Anatole France — 
‘The Pierrot of the Minute’! Some- 
thing of the speed and stress in which 
that delightful poem — which Aubrey 
Beardsley illustrated with his best work, 
a mastery of design with, for once, no 
satyr-like arriére pensée—was written is 
shown in the letters Mr. Plarr prints ; 
and it is strange to find this slight 





thing such a work of labour and strain. 
It is but another of the contrasts which 
make the pathos of Dowson’s life: not 
all of them were of his own making, 
not all of them of ill-omen, and the 
tragedy of it all was not inevitable, unless 
character is calculable and fatal from the 
first. 

It is as a poet that Dowson will be 
remembered, and a poet of few pieces, and 
hardly more than a single string. But 
his prose—we are told that he thought 
more of it than his verse—had a distinc- 
tion of its own. The two novels were 
written in collaboration, and one cannot 
be sure of the line of division; but 
* Dilemmas ’ is wholly Dowson’s. In that 
book the description of Bruges at the 
beginning of ‘The Diary of a Successful 
Man’ reads sadly to-day. The sketches 
that he wrote for The Savoy sound a 
deeper note, and one at least of them is 
not unworthy to be set beside his best 
verse. Over his record there hangs the 
sense of sadness, lack of achievement, 
waste. Yet once or twice that lofty 
summit is reached where pain and _ perfec- 
tion meet. 








Reminiscences of Tolstoy. By his Son, 
Count Ilya Tolstoy. Translated by 
George Calderon. (Chapman & Hall, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts interesting book supplies a vivid 
picture of Tolstoy’s home life. It is 
lightly written, but as it only professes to 
be Count Ilya’s reminiscences, one must not 
complain of the omission of many things 
which loomed large in Tolstoy’s career. 
There is, for instance, but a passing 
allusion to the siege of Sevastopol, though 
his life was in imminent danger from our 
artillery, and his vivid description of 
it brought him European fame. That 
solitary allusion happens to contain one 
of the very few slips we have noticed in 


ithe book, for Prince Urusov, Tolstoy’s 


fellow-officer during that siege, did not 
‘* propose to the Allies to settle the dispute 
by a game of chess”; he proposed to the 
Commander of the Garrison to send a 
challenge to the English to play chess for 
the foremost trench in front of the Fifth 
Bastion: a trench that changed hands 
several times, and cost some hundreds 
of lives. The Commander never issued 
the challenge. 

All that, however, happened ten years 
before Count Ilya was born, and where his 
own recollections are concerned his narra- 
tive carries conviction. He has inherited 
some of his father’s powers of vivid 
observation and retentive memory; and 
the reader is made to feel Tolstoy’s 
personal magnetism, his vivacity, and his 
strenuous sincerity, as well as to realize 
that his opinions sometimes made him 
difficult to get on with 

The last chapters of the book throw 
light on the circumstances which caused 
his flight from home in November, 1910. 
It is curious that Tolstoy, who had 
often repudiated property, and particularly 
copyright in his works, should at last have 
been persuaded to execute a formal will 
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leaving all his book-rights and manu- 
scripts to his youngest daughter: thereby 
depriving his wife of them, and placing 
them practically under the control of a man 
who was her relentless enemy. 

A great tragedy, and’one that caused 
Tolstoy acute suffering, lies behind that 
story. He pinned his faith to certain 
external rules of conduct which ran coun- 
ter to the customs of writers and pub- 
lishers generally. He was_ personally 
quite disinterested, and he sincerely loved 
his wife, yet he found himself impelled to 
act contrary to his own cherished rule, and, 
strangely enough, the impulse to infringe 
it came from the friend who had most 
strenuously urged him to adopt it. 

Some day that strange story will be 
more fully told. The essential elements 
of it are in this book, and only need piecing 
out with what was on record before to 
produce as strange a story as can be 
found in the history of literature. 

Mr. Calderon’s English version is fluent, 
and his brief, lucid foot-notes add much 
to its value, though occasionally he makes 
a slip, as on p. 170, where he confuses 
the above-mentioned Prince S. 8S. Urusov, 
who played with distinction in the 
London International Chess Tournament 
of 1862 and was a brilliant giver of 
odds (he could give Tolstoy a knight and 
beat him), with Prince L. D. Urusov, Vice- 
Governor of Tula, and one of the earliest 
converts to Tolstoy’s outlook on life. On 
p. 27, again, Mr. Calderon says Tolstoy 
received ‘‘ about 600/.’’ when he sold the 
house in which he was born, to be broken 
up for the materials it was built of. But 
the roubles he received were the much- 
depreciated ‘ assignation ”’ roubles, still 
current in 1855 side by side with the 
*“* silver ” roubles, which, like the “ assig- 
nations,” were generally paper, and were 
exchangeable at the rate of three and a 
half assignations for one silver rouble. 
Tolstoy, therefore, really got only about 
1701. for the house. 

These, however, are small things, and 
the big thing is that we are indebted to 
Mr. Calderon for presenting this book to 
us in a form in which it can be read with 
pleasure. 








The Study of Religions. By Stanley A. 
Cook. (A. & C. Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 


In his new book Mr. Cook aims at supply- 
ing a kind of scientific and historical 
survey of the psychological conditions 
under which the study of religions should 
be carried on. His chief aim has been 
‘ to find positions, attitudes, and methods 
in accordance with the best principles of 
research’; and he accordingly scans all 
the mental operations which man’s reli- 
gious instinct and aspirations bring into 
play, as well as the attendant circum- 
stances of continual development by 
which attitudes and lines of thought are 
determined. Among the great topics 
which we are thus invited to contemplate, 
and if possible to fathom, are the evolution 
of thought, the relation of the individual 
to the All, environment and change, and 





the effect of changes and crises upon ideas 
of the supernatural. 

As, moreover, the psychology of mental 
operations necessarily takes its shape and 
hue—if such physical terms may here be 
employed—from the special subject on 
which the mind has chosen to exercise its 
powers, our author often deals more con- 
cretely with the nature of the various 
beliefs and superstitions which make up 
the body of facts that lie before the student 
of religions. Two long chapters are 
devoted to the problem of survivals 
in religious belief, including such sub- 
jects as human sacrifice. ideas of the 
future, fairies, luck, and ordeals; and we 
meet sporadically in other chapters with 
topics like supernatural birth, dreams, and 
prehistoric art. 

That a theme of this kind should arrest 
the attention of thoughtful minds in the 
present stage of religious development— 
and, we may add, of religious unrest—re- 
quires no demonstration. But the ques- 
tion is whether the present work will prove 
as useful as may be desired. So far as 
earnest investigators already engaged in 
this serious branch of study are concerned, 
it would be difficult, we think, to point to 
anything of value in the book that has not 
already been consciously or unconsciously 
realized by them; and as we are rightly 
told that the publication was not in- 
tended to serve as “a handbook” for 
students entering upon a preliminary 
survey of the task before them, it is clear 
that a work of this kind could only base 
a claim for special recognition on its pro- 
fundity of thought, its lucidity of expo- 
sition, or the poetic beauty and imagery 
of its diction. 

Poetic value, to take the last-named 
requirement first, would, of course, not 
even be claimed for the work. As for 
profundity, the author has, no doubt, 
laudably aimed at doing justice to his 
great subject, and he has in a good many 
places succeeded in uttering shrewd and 
even searching remarks. But, taking the 
work as a whole, one often finds that depth 
is indicated rather than in any sense 
fathomed ; the great pregnant-words and 
phrases are there, testifying to the writer’s 
deep sense of the important things with 
which he is dealing, but there is somehow 
a difficulty in bringing their contents to 
the light of day. Nor has Mr. Cook been 
more successful in the matter of lucidity. 
Illuminating comments are, indeed, by 
no means absent, but we feel as if, in the 
greater part of the work, there had been 
almost a conscious effort to present things 
in a vague form. 

A number of points might be singled 
out for special criticism, but we will refer 
only to our author’s treatment of magic, 
and the relation subsisting between it 
and religion. In a treatise of this kind we 
expect to find much more than a surface 
view of magic. Mr. Cook himself tells us 
that 
‘in any discussion of those features which 
are usually placed under the heading of 
‘Magic ’ the question of the character of the 
underlying ideas and their relation to the 
more external phenomena is fundamental.” 





But when we turn to pp. 296-9, where an 
attempt is made to treat of magic at some 
length, we are unable to discover anything 
even approaching to a proper psychological 
appreciation of the subject. At the end 
of the same section Mr. Cook tells us 
that it is an error “to judge from ex- 
ternals and to fail to see what lies under- 
neath these outward forms”; but why 
has he not supplied his readers with the 
means of correcting such an error ? 

In a later part of the book we read 
that ‘‘ Magic could hardly ‘develop’ 
into Religion, its rival.” But if it be 
granted that magic is truly the rival of 
religion, why should on that account the 
development of the latter from the former 
be considered unlikely ? Christianity, for 
instance, which shortly after its appear- 
ance became the rival of Judaism, was— 
on one very important side of it, at any 
rate—developed from that same form of 
belief: why, then, should the real or 
supposed rivalry between two other sys- 
tems of deep psychological significance 
be necessarily a bar to the idea of the 
development of one from the other ? 

Among the clearest pages in the book 
are those dealing with the progress of the 
comparative study of religions, and Mr. 
Cook has been particularly happy in his 
sketch of *‘ the work of Robertson Smith.” 
In the purely historical survey of his 
materials he, indeed, finds himself on 
what may fairly be called terra firma, and 
it is to be hoped that he may some day 
give us a complete and mature treatise on 
this branch of the great subject. 








The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson. 
In Six Books. Edited by M. Oppen- 
heim. Vols. III., 1V., V. (Navy Re- 
cords Society.) 

We have had to wait twelve years for 
the completion of the Navy Records 
Society’s edition of these celebrated Tracts, 
but though the time has seemed long, we 
cannot complain, for the Society has had 
its hands full of excellent work; Mr. 
Oppenheim has, we believe, been abroad 
for several years, and the editing such a 
series of early seventeenth-century tracts 
is not a task to be rushed. But now that 
it is done there will be no need for any 
future editor, unless, indeed, the original 
manuscripts should turn up—a contin- 
gency in the highest degree improbable. 
In our notice of the earlier volumes 
(Athen., Jan. 3, 1903), we spoke of the 
editor’s ant-like industry. We can now 
only add that in these later volumes he 
has shown the endurance of that happy 
quality, joined to a fund and power of 
research which we must admire — may, 
perhaps, envy—but which it is given to 
few to imitate. 

The former volumes included the whole 
of the Elizabethan war with Spain, 
together with Mr. Oppenheim’s detailed 
criticism and history of Elizabethan stra- 
tegy. The concluding years of the Spanish 
War are now passed over with a_ bare 
notice, and the greater part of Vol. III. 
is occupied with the story of the Navy 
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during the reigns of James I. and of his 
son to the end of 1636. During the earlier 


years of this period, 1604-15, Monson was 
in command of the king’s ships employed 
in the Narrow Seas and home waters, the 
duty giving rise to some curious and 
interesting experiences with pirates and 
pirates’ friends on the west coast of Ire- 
land and in the North of Scotland. Princi- 
pally, however, he was employed in the 
southern part of the North Sea, a duty 
that brings into prominence a fact relating 
to Monson which, though suspected, and 
perhaps more than suspected, was not 
known as a certainty till fully disclosed 
by Mr. Oppenheim—that during all this 
time he was in receipt of a Spanish pen- 
sion. A modern Court which is under- 
stood to have some skill in planting its 
agents in foreign countries must look 
back with envy on the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the Prime 
Minister of England ani! the admiral in 
command of the Channel Fleet—to use 
the modern names for their equivalents— 
could be secured by a reasonable payment. 
‘“* There was not one courtier of note that 
tasted not of Spanish bounty either in 
gold or jewels ” is Weldon’s statement, as 
quoted by Mr. Oppenheim ; and though 
Weldon’s repute is not high, though con- 
temporaries denounced his book as ‘“ an 
infamous libel,” and Prof. Firth has 
described it as ‘‘ a collection of scandalous 
gossip,” there is a wealth of evidence that 
in this instance he was telling the simple 
truth. In respect of Monson, Mr. Oppen- 
heim attaches most weight to the evidence 
of Sir John Digby, our Ambassador at 
Madrid during the years 1613-14-15, who 
secured what he held to be proofs, and 
what James accepted as such, that Monson 
was a pensioner of Spain, and he (Digby 
wrote), being “‘ employed in your Majesty's 
service in a place of so great consequence 
and trust, in times of danger, if he should 
be disloyal unto your Majesty, might have 
great power to do hurt.” Digby’s idea 
seems to have been that the Spaniards 
were buying Monson’s political influence, 
but Mr. Oppenheim thinks that neither 
the social nor political influence of Monson 
was worth their money, and that what 
they were buying was his benevolent 
neutrality when they wished to pass 
, troops, or supplies over to the 
Netherlands. This seems the probable 
interpretation of Monson’s position, and 
explains the very strong dislike of the 
Dutch which he showed in deed during 
his whole command, and _ in writing, 
especially in Book IT., which is extremely 
interesting reading, though of but slender 
historical value, and apt, without a key to 
the situation, to puzzle a reader accus- 
tomed to consider England and Holland 
in its struggles for independence as one 
in their opinions and sympathies. 

By the end of 1615, however, James 
had been so far convinced that Monson 
ought not to be trusted that he 
removed him from his command, and 
found him apartments in the Tower, 
which he occupied for the next six 
months, when he was released, not 
because the King believed him inno- 





cent, but because he feared that the 
matter of Spanish pensions would be 
noised abroad, and possibly give offence 
to Spain. In his letters Monson com- 
plained bitterly of his losses consequent 
on this arrest, but he does not appear in 
reality to have sustained any — not even 
in position, if he was, as he said and 
wrote, called before the Lords of the 
Council in consultation about the expedi- 
tion to Algiers. We have his alleged 
account of this, as well as his narrative of 
the expedition, both of which Mr. Oppen- 
heim thinks—or, indeed, proves—were 
written many years later, or, at least, 
very largely edited by the light of later 
knowledge. As, thanks to Gardiner and 
Mr. Corbett, the history of this expedition 
is fully open to us, we can fairly use 
Monson’s accounts as illustrative of his 
methods and his value as an historical 
writer. 

On other matters—matters, for instance, 
of administration—he appears to be more 
trustworthy, perhaps because it is not 
easy to contradict or confute him, but 
possibly because he was writing from 
some official papers. When he explains 
in detail the duties and position of ‘‘ The 
Principal Officers of the Navy ’’—the 
officials who afterwards constituted the 
Navy Board—or of the several officers of 
a ship of war, he is at least writing of 
what he must have known and under- 
stood, without, so far as we can see, any 
reason to falsify his knowledge, and his 
Book IIT. is the most valuable of all his 
writings. Book IV., on the other hand, 
which treats of voyages of discovery, 
foreign and otherwise, is of small worth, 
written from such accounts as came most 
readily to his hand, and certainly without 
much trouble or research. To many 
Book V., which treats of ‘ Projects and 
Stratagems’ in war, will, perhaps, appear 
the most interesting, and indeed amusing, 
if only by leading the reader to wonder 
how men—often of experience and know- 
ledge—could be taken in by them; but 
they were; and this shows that a new 
idea suddenly, unexpectedly, offered to a 
man when he has not time or opportunity 
to turn it over in his mind may lead 
him to act very foolishly. 

Scattered through these volumes are 
references to many subjects of great in- 
terest—e.g., the rights of the flag, fisheries, 
ship money, but we must confine our- 
selves to a bare mention of this side of 
the work. 








Forty Four Years of the Education Question, 
1870-1914. By J. Thompson. (Sher- 
ratt & Hughes, 2s. net.) 

To give a “ fair and impartial account of 

the present educational problem” has 

been the aim of Mr. Thompson of Beswick, 
the parents’ representative at the Man- 

chester Educational Conference of 1908. 

He is a staunch Roman Catholic with a 

very definite point of view, and therefore 

he has not entirely succeeded in his aim. 

A perusal of this volume, however, will 

plainly indicate that Roman Catholic and 





Anglican parents, especially the former, 
have a grievance in some instances, and 
that their objections to the present system 
of religious teaching in our schools are 
more just than many Nonconformists will 
allow. Rome is on the rates, say the 
latter; and Mr. Thompson retorts :— 

‘** But if Rome is on the rates Rome has 
exactly the same right to be on the rates as 
Nonconformity....Kome pays rates.” 

But we question whether Noncon- 
formists will agree that the Cowper- 
Temple teaching in our Council schools is 
synonymous with Nonconformist teaching. 
This the author assumes throughout, and 
he goes to the extent of saying :— 

‘“The Council Schools are Nonconformist 

in all but name, the Bible reading is the 
teaching of a sectarian formulary within the 
meaning of the Act of 1870, therefore illegal. 
The Cowper-Temple clause is a Noncon- 
formist test of the most stringent type 
imaginable, therefore their cry of ‘no tests 
for teachers ’ is a sham.” 
Statements of this kind do not strengthen 
any case, and they are not infrequent in 
Mr. Thompson’s survey. Occasionally his 
feeling about Nonconformists leads him 
into language which may make opponents 
ignore his arguments. 

Whether Anglicans will agree with him 
in all his opinions is doubtful, since many 
are satisfied with the Scripture teaching 
already given, and the bitterness of feeling 
displayed in the pages before us is not, we 
think, generally shared. The grievance 
of the increasing number of parents who 
belong to the Ethicist, Rationalist, and 
kindred groups, and who object to any 
kind of religious teaching (in the sense 
of sects or dogmas), is not touched upon, 
and perhaps Mr Thompson does not 
recognize that such a class has a right to 
a grievance. He rightly emphasizes the 
importance of moral instruction, but 
cannot see that it can be given with its 
subject - matter and inspiration derived 
from all the religions and all history. “* By 


common consent of all parties [he says] the 


secular solution is out of court.” That the 
country did not want it is true ; the future 
only can settle whether the country ever 
will want it. In spite of his claims for his 
own religion, he remarks that “ religious 
teaching is outside the province of the 
State, which has absolutely no right to 
interfere,’ and he asserts that the secular 
solution is preferable to any undenomi- 
national one. His own demands are 
frankly denominational, and revert to the 
original proposals of the Act of 1902. 

A remark in one of the chapters seems 
to us to be applicable to the majority of 
those who raise agitations concerning the 
religious difficulty :— 

‘** Our English system begins at the wrong 
end—the politician comes first and the child 
last.” 

The child, with its equipment of 
scientific teaching, and the methods now 
often used of encouraging spontaneity and 
thought, requires a far different treatment 
from the one advocated more than a 
generation ago; and those who dispute 
over what they call the religious question 
may find that the child itself has escaped 
them. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Queen Elizabeth's Gentlewoman, the title 
on the cover of a little volume by Sybil 
Cust (Smith & Elder, 5s. net), is a trifle 
misleading. Blanche Parry, the gentle- 
woman in question, is the subject, not of a 
monograph, but of thirty pages of pleasant 
writing. Most of the rest of the book is 
devoted to short essays ranging in matter 
from toys to furnishing, and not particu- 
larly distinguished in manner or thought. 
But in her chapters on Lippe-Detmold, 
Mrs. Cust breaks ground which, if not 
altogether new, has, at any rate, been 
little worked, and has to some extent a 
topical interest. She affords a charming 
glimpse of the character and correspon- 
dence of Princess Pauline of Lippe, who, as 
she points out, when her little country was 
in danger from two threatening and 
opposing forces more than a century ago, 
chose the tyranny of Napoleon rather than 
that of Prussia. The descriptions of Det- 
mold, with its old castle and the crimson- 
tiled roofs which hang deep-shadowed 
eaves over white walls mellowed to ivory 
hues with the years, are invested with a 
pathetic interest when we contrast such 
peaceful security with the ruin which the 
baffled invaders of France and Belgium 
have wreaked upon innocent bricks and 
mortar and stone in those countries, If 
the pen is indeed mightier than the 
sword—if the ideal of force is indeed 
to be met triumphantly by the force of the 
ideal, as M. Bergson has brilliantly put it 
—then the perpetrators of such deeds will 
meet with their reward in the universal 
execration of mankind throughout the 
ages. But if Germany treats Brussels, 
Ghent, and Bruges as she has treatcd 
Reims, Ypres, and Louvain, her shame will 
be the greater when the Allies have German 
towns at their mercy—and spare them for 
their artistic and historical value. 


The Archbishop's Test, by E. M. Green 
(Dent, 28. net), according to the deserip- 
tion on the cover, suggests that “‘ spiritual 
work should be done by spiritual means,”’ 
that ‘‘the Church was never intended to 
copy human organizations,” and that “‘ those 
who see visions and those who dream 
dreams are the men who build Jerusalem 
in England.” It is somewhat surprising, 
therefore, to find a very different thesis set 
forth in the book itself—a far more effectual 
thesis too—nothing less than practical and 
unquestioning obedience to all the dircetions 
of the Prayer Book. This obedience is 
enjoined on the whole Church by the Arch- 
bishop, and the story shows what far- 
reaching and admirable results are attained. 
These results involve the abolition of many 
useless little societies, clubs, lads’ brigades, 
bazaars, and the like, and regularize the 
whole life of pastors and their ficeks in an 
unexpected fashion. After all, though the 
writer does not even allude to this, proper 
conformity to rules does work wonders. The 
Jesuit organization is a tribute to what we 
may call the ‘ businesslike ’’ mind of St. 
Ignatius. We may go outside Christianity 
for further proof, and perceive a similar 
tribute to the efficacy of codes of conduct in 
the religious life of Moslems, Hindus, and all 
others who mean by religious law something 
more than general ethical lines of life. The 
idea is very old, but Mr. Green does well to 
bring out its applicability to the Church of 
England. Here and there he enters upon 
debatable ground, and may provoke dissent 
among those otherwise in general agreement 
with him. 
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\THBOLOGY. 


Sle 

Bain (James Leith Mac RAD Pkacth, 
being a New Year’s ; (Fuk Moettrland 
and the Nations at present in Conflict. 

Theosophical Publishing Society 

‘The Great Peace,’ described as ‘‘ a Mosaic 

of Unrhymed Song,” is followed by an answer to 

the German ‘ Hymn of Hate’ entitled ‘ The Song 

of my Love to Germany,’ prayers, and a ‘ Hymn 
to Demeter.’ 

Kelway (Clifton), THe Story oF THH CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL, 1 / net. Cope & Fenwick 

An account of the movement which was 
initiated in Oxford by Keble and Newman. Vis- 
count Halifax contributes a Preface, and there 
are illustrations. 

Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary (CONFORM- 
ABLE TO THE RECENT PONTIFICAL DECREES), 
FULLY EXPLAINED AND ANNOTATED (ALSO 
THE OFFICE OF THE DEAD), by a Master of 
Novices, 2s. 6d. net. Washbourne 

The Little Office of Our Lady, once commonly 
known as the Layman’s Breviary, is set out with 
an English translation, the metrical versions used 
being those of Father Edward Caswall. It is 
followed by a commentary of over @ hundred 
and fifty pages, and the Office of the Dead. 

Mitchell (Rev. John T.), THE VERIFICATION OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH IN EXPERIENCE, | / net. 

Longmans 
contributes a 


The Bishop of Liverpool 


Preface. 
Per Christum Vinces: PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR, 
. net. Longmans 


Third edition. 
Simpson (Rev. J. G.), THE SACRAMENTS OF THB 
GosPEL, 1/ net. Longmans 
Three lectures delivered in Liverpool. 
Talbot (Right Rev. Edward Stuart), RELIGION AND 
MORALITY, 1 / net. Longmans 
A lecture delivered in St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Liverpool, last June. 


POETRY. 
Kabir, ONE HUNDRED Poems oF Kabir, 7 /6 net, 
400 copies only. India Society 
The poems of an Indian mystic of the fif- 
teenth century, translated by Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, assisted by Evelyn Underhill. 
Pope (Jessie), WAR PorMs,1/ net. Grant Richards 
Threefof the pieces are reprinted from Punch, 
and the remainder from The Daily Mail. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide, JANUARY, 
ld. 


This number opens with a portrait of Nelson, 
Norfolk’s most famous son, and a biographical 
note onhim. It also includes classified catalogues 
of the Bibliography and Philosophy Sections of 
the Lending Library. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Read (Carveth), Locic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUC- 


TIVE, 6 Moring 
A new edition, enlarged and partly rewritten, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mackenzie (W.M.), THE Book oF ARRAN: Vol. II. 
HisToRY AND FOLK-LORE. Glasgow, Hopkins 
The first volume, dealing with the archeology 
of the island. was edited by the late J. A. Balfour, 
and reviewed in T'he Atheneum on Sept. 24, 1910, 
p. 363. Much material collected by him has been 
used in the present volume, which, unlike its 
predecessor, has been written by an individual 
pen, ‘‘so as to secure the necessary continuity 
and sense of movement indispensable in history.” 
Morse (Samuel F. B.), u1s LETTERS AND JOURNALS, 
edited and supplemented by his Son, Edward 
Lind Morse, 2 vols., 31 /6 net. Constable 
A biography of the inventor and artist, 
compiled mainly from his own writings. It is 
illustrated with reproductions of his paintings, 
and with notes and diagrams. 

Price (W. H. Crawfurd), THe BALKAN Cockpit, 
the Political and Military Story of the Balkan 
Wars in Macedonia, 10/6 net. Laurie 

An account of the Balkan wars, written for 
the ‘‘ man in the street”? rather than the military 
historian. It is illustrated with photographs and 
maps. 

Schurman (Jacob Gould), Tuer 
1912-1913, 4/6 net. 


BALKAN WARS, 
Milford 


A second edition, oe a new Preface, 
which traces the changes in the B 
up to the end of November, 1914, 


alkan situation 





ect English Historical Documents of the Ninth 
nd Tenth Centuries, edited by F. E. Harmer, 
/ net. Cambridge University Press 

A selection of Old English texts, including 
ecords of grants of land and other negotiations, 
wills, and dedicatory inscriptions. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Sowerby (Arthur de Carle), FuR AND FEATHER IN 

NoRTH CHINA. Tientsin, Tientsin Press 

The author includes an account of the fauna 

of North China in a description of his experi- 

ences when hunting in that region. The book is 
illustrated with line drawings and photographs. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Modi (Jivanji Jamshedji), DANTE PAPERS, VIRAF, 
ADAMNAN AND DANTE, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Bombay, Colaba, Mithi Lodge, the Author 
A collection of papers, the first four of which 
deal with Viraf, St. Adamnan and Dante, and the 
remainder with ‘‘some cognate Zoroastrian 
subjects.” 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Adkins (Frank J.), THE WAR: ITS ORIGINS AND 
WARNINGS, 2/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
Four essays on ‘Germany: its Growth, 
Character, and Culture,’ ‘ France: the Pioneer of 
Civilization,’ ‘ The Slavs and their Problems,’ and 
‘ England and Sea Power,’ which originated in a 
series of lectures given in Sheffield. 


Ashton (Henry Allen), ONE CLEAR CALL, an Expla- 
nation and a Reminder, 1d. 

Voluntary Recruiting League 

The official pamphlet of the Voluntary 
Recruiting League, setting out the main facts of 
the situation and the need for more men. The 
whole of the profits will be devoted to the further- 
ance of recruiting. 

Casserly (Major Gordon), MANUAL oF TRAINING 
FOR JUNGLE AND RIVER WARFARE, Laurie’s 
‘* Military Text-Books,”’ 3 /6 net. 

A manual of tactics in tropical warfare, 
illustrated with photographs and sketches by the 
author. 

Chesterton (G. K.), LETTERS TO AN OLD GARI- 
BALDIAN, 3d. net. Methuen 

Three letters on the international situation. 


Hope (Anthony), Tue New (GERMAN) TESTAMENT, 
some Texts and a Commentary, 3d. net. 
Methuen 


Containing chapters on ‘ The Blessings of— 
War,’ ‘Great Britain’s Blunder,’ ‘ Paper Bul- 
warks,’ and ‘ Empire—and Liberty ?’ 
Kirkpatrick (John), ORIGINS OF THE GREAT WAR ; 

or, THE BRITISH CASE, ld. Black 

A simple presentation of the causes of the 
war by the Emeritus Professor of History at 
Edinburgh University. 

Papers for War Time: No. 10. THE REAL War, by 
W. E. Orchard; No. 12. AN ANSWER TO 
BERNHARDI, by D. 8. Cairns, 2d. each. 

Milford 

Further papers in this series, 

Soldier’s First Aid to Cooking, 1d. 

St. Catherine Press 

A booklet containing a few recipes for making 
hot meat dishes and suet puddings, and some 
practical hints for the amateur cook. 
Vinogradoff (Paul), Tue Russian ProBLEM, 1/ 

net. Constable 

A booklet containing a lecture on ‘ Russia 

after the War,’ which has been given at Sheffield 

and Nottingham, and a letter on ‘ Russia: the 

Psychology of a Nation,’ reprinted from The 

Times. 

War and the Workers, 1d. 

Workers’ Educational Association 

‘ A Study Guide for the Use of Study Circles.’ 
It deals with the causes of the war and various 
aspects of the situation, and suggests books for 
reference. 

MILITARY. 

Fortescue (Hon, John W.), THE Foor GUARDS, 
3d. net. Macmillan 

Brief accounts of the Grenadier, Coldstream, 
and Scots Guards. 

{ 
WAR MAPS. 

Philips’ Large-Scale Strategical War Map of 
Europe, CENTRAL AND EASTERN AREA, edited 
by George Philip, 6/ net. 

This map measures 48 in. by 37 in., and is 
drawn on the scale of 18 miles to the inch, An 
Index is given, separately, to 6,500 names. 
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EDUCATION. 
Welton (J.), WHAT DO WE MEAN By EDUCATION ? 
5/ net. Macmillan 
A consideration of the means and end of 
education. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Carlyle (Thomas), ABpBor SAMSON, edited for 
Schools by F. A. Cavenagh, 1 / Macmillan 


Being a reprint, with a few omissions, of that 
part of ‘ Past and Present ’ which deals with ‘ The 
Ancient Monk.’ 

Rowsell (Mary C.), THE SrA-KinG’s SON AND 
FISHERMAN GRIM, from the story ‘ Fisherman 
Grim,’ 34d. 

One of ‘“ Blackie’s Story-Book Readers,” 
suitable for children of 10 to 11. 


Smith (T. Alford), A First Book or COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY, 1 /6 Macmillan 

The first part of the book deals with ‘ Articles 

of Commerce and Trade Routes,’ and the second 
with the trade of the United Kingdom. 


FICTION. 


Anstey (F.), Percy AND OTHERS, 6 / Methuen 


A collection of sketches reprinted from 
Punch. 
Antony (C. M.), PARADYSE TERRESTRE, 3 /6 net. 


Washbourne 
This collection of short stories, of which 
eleven have appeared in The Irish Rosary, and 
one in the American Rosary Magazine, is com- 
mended in a Preface by the late Monsignor 
Benson. 
Aunt Sarah and the War, A TALE oF TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS, 1 / net. Burns & Oates 
A tale written in the form of letters between 
a Captain at the front, his aunt, and his cousin, 
and illustrating development in character effected 
by the war. 
Chronicles of a German Town, 1/ net. Methuen 
__ This book was published last year under the 
title ‘ Lotteries of Circumstance.’ 


Ganguli (T. N.), SVARNALATA, Scenes from Hindu 
Village Life in Bengal, 3/ net. Macmillan 
A translation from the Bengali by Mr. Dak- 
shinacharan Roy. 
Gull (Ranger), Tue ENEMIES OF ENGLAND, 6 / 
Laurie 
A story of assassins and their contrivances 
for torture in a house in St. John’s Wood. 
Hellgers (Louise), Rosk AND GREY, 1 / net. 
Dryden Press 
A collection of short stories. 
ms (Rudyard), From SEA To SEA, 4 vols. ; 
TEE WILLIE WINKIF, 2 vols.; SOLDIERS 
THREE, 2 vols., 2 /6 net per vol. Macmillan 
Volumes in the ‘‘ Service Kipling.” 
O’Connor (Mrs. Armel), Tue Ricur Nore, 1/ net. 
Washbourne 
A collection of short stories, reproduced from 
The Universe, The Ave Maria, and other Roman 
Catholic periodicals, 
Robin (E. Gallienne), GotpEN LicurTs, 2 /6 
Washbourne 
A Cornish love-story with a strong religious 
element. 


JUVENILE. 


Rowsell (Mary C.), THORNROSE AND SPARKLEDOR; 

HUMPBACKED R1IQuET, 6d. French 

Two fairy plays based on Madame d’Aulnoy’s 

and Perrault’s versions of the legends, in a 
revised edition. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary, JANUARY, 64d. Elliot Stock 
Dr. Francis Villy contributes the first part of 
an article on ‘The Roman Roads of the West 
Riding, more particularly in Craven’; Dr. J. C. 
Cox writes on ‘ Louvain’; and Mr. Charles Roessler 
de Graville on ‘ Tancarville, in Upper Normandy.’ 
British Review, JANUARY, 1 / net. 
Williams & Norgate 
This number includes ‘ Nietzsche: a Study 
in Paganism,’ by Mr. John G. Vance; ‘ Personal 
Impressions of the German Schoolboy,’ by Mr. 
Vernon Sommerfeld ; and a short story, ‘ Pax et 
Bonum,’ by E. M. R 


Celtic Review, DecemMBer, 2 /6 net. Nutt 

This issue opens with an article by the Rey. 
Donald Maclean on ‘ The Effect of the 1745 Rising 
on the Social and Economic Conditions of the 
Highlands.’ Other features are an appreciation 


of Prof. Mackinnon by the same writer, and an 
ag on ‘ The Position of Gaelic in Scotland,’ by 
r. W. J. 


Watson. 





Dickensian, a Magazine for Dickens Lovers, 
edited by B. W. Matz, Vol. X., 4/ net. 
Chapman & Tall 


The volume for 1914. 


Dickensian, JANUARY, 3d. Chapman & Hall 

Includes a notice of ‘ David Copperfield’ at 
His Majesty’s Theatre by the editor, and a list of 
‘Memorials and Tablets to Dickens,’ to which 
readers are asked to make additions. 


Fortnightly Review, JANUARY, 2 /6 
Chapman & Hall 
The contents of this number include ‘ Ger- 
many’s Policy towards the United States,’ by 
Fabricius; ‘ Emigration and State-Aid,’ by Sir 
Clement Kinloch-Cooke ; and a short story, ‘ His 
First Wife,’ by Walter Lennard. 


Forum, JANUARY, 25‘cents. Mitchell Kennerley 

This number contains an article on ‘ The 
Irish Literary Movement,’ by Mr. Padraic Colum ; 
a dramatic piece called ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods,’ by Miss Josephine Daskam Bacon; a short 
story, ‘ Porky’s Cissy,’ by Mrs. Havelock Ellis; 
and other items. 


Geographical Journal, JANUARY, 2 / 
Royal Geographical Society 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc contributes a paper on 
‘The Geography of the War,’ and Mr. Alan G, 
Ogilvie discusses the ‘ Cartographic Needs of 
Physical Geography.’ 


Irish Book Lover, JANUARY, 2/6 per annum. 
Salmond 
This number opens with Thomas Davis’s 
———— of ‘Samuel McSkimmin: Historian 
of Carrickfergus,’ reprinted from The Nation of 
March, 1843. Miss Eleanor Hull writes on ‘ Irish 
Scholarship at Louvain,’ and Mr. Randal McDon- 
nell gives ‘ The Story of Marsh’s Library.’ 


Library Assistant, JANUARY, 4/ per annum. 
Library Assistants’ Association 
Mr. Robert W. Parsons contributes an article 
on ‘ Libraries and Industry.’ 


Modern Review, December, 8 annas. 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
The contents of this number include two 
poems by Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, and the 
conclusion of his novel ‘ Eyesore,’ besides 
articles on ‘ India and the War,’ by Mr. Narain 
Dass, and ‘ Democracy,’ by Mr. Wilfred Wellock. 


Month, Janvary, 1/ 

The contents includes ‘The Pope’s First 
Encyclical,’ by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith; 
‘ Architecture in the Western Battlefield,’ by Mr. 
W. Randolph ; ‘Germany’s Original Plan of Cam- 
paign,’ by the Rev. Herbert Thurston; and 


Longmans 


‘Sketches from the Battlefields,’ by John 

Ayscough. 

Nineteenth Century and After, JANuAry, 2 /6 
Spottiswoode 


‘ The Soul of Russia,’ by Dr. Percy Dearmer ; 
‘Paul Fort, the ‘‘ Prince of Poets,” ’ by Mr. 
James Elroy Flecker; ‘ Disraeli the Third,’ by 
Mr. Walter Sichel ; and ‘ An American’s View of 
American Neutrality,’ by Mr. Oscar Parker, are 
included in the contetnts. 


North American Review, DECEMBER, 1 / net. 
Heinemann 
The articles in this number include ‘ Nation- 
alism in Bohemia and Poland,’ by Mr. Herbert A. 
Miller ; ‘ The Press in War-Time,’ by Mr. Sydney 
Brooks ; and ‘A Number of Interesting Novels,’ 
by Mr. W. D. Howells. 


Occult Review, JANUARY, 7d. net. Rider 

This month’s number includes articles on 
*‘ David Patterson Hatch,’ by ‘‘ An Old Friend” ; 
‘Black Magic and Voodooism in America,’ by 
Miss Irene E. Yote Warner; and ‘ The Comte de 
Gabalis,’ by Mr. Gerald Arundel. 


Peru To-day, Juty, AuGusT, SEPTEMBER, 1914, 
1/3 152, Fleet Street, E.C. 
This issue includes ‘ Through the Mining 
Districts of Salpo, Millhuachaqui, Quirivilca, and 
Conchucos,’ by Senor Julio F. Galvez, and an 
account of ‘How Peru met the Great Financial 
Crisis of August, 1914.’ It is illustrated with 
a large number of photographs. 


School World, JANUARY, 6d. Macmillan 
* Can We Determine and Establish a Standard 
of English Speech ?’ by Prof. Walter Rippmann, 
and ‘ Pictures in the Class-Room,’ by Mr. E. M. 
Carter, are articles in this issue. 
United Service Magazine, JANUARY, 2 Clowes 
ltems in this number are ‘ Boat Actions and 
River Fights, by Commander E. Hamilton 
Currey, and ‘ Military Rifle Sights,’ by Mr. 
Edward C. Crossman. 


< 





Yale Review, JANUARY, 75 cents. 

New Haven, Conn. Yale Publishing Assoc. 
‘The Russian Problem,’ by Prof. P. Vino- 
gradoff; ‘ America and the European War,’ by 

Norman Angell ; and ‘ Academic Superstition and 

Democracy,’ by Miss Florence V. Keys, are some 

of the items in this issue. 

YEAR-BOOKS AND CALENDARS. 

Banking Almanac for 1915, 15/ net. 

Waterlow & Sons 
The 71st year of publication. It contains a 
complete directory of the bankers of the United 

Kingdom and the British Colonies, a_ list of 

the principal banks of the world, and a Bankers 

Guide to the Chief Insurance Offices, edited by 

Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Benedictine Almanac and Guide to Abbeys, Mis- 
sions, and Monks of the English Congregation, 
1915, 2d. Malton, Yorks, Ampleforth Abbey 

Includes short historical sketches of the 
abbeys and convents. 

Burke (Sir Bernard and Ashworth P.), A GENEA- 
LOGICAL AND HERALDIC HIsTORY OF THE 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 42 / net. ’ 

Harrison 

There are items mentioned in the text of the 

work which happened on December 17th, and 

the addenda bring the matter up to December 
19th. 


Catholic Directory, 1915, 1 /6 net. 
Burns & Oates 
‘The Catholic Directory’ is now in_ its 
78th year of publication. It includes sections 
devoted to the Education of the Poor, Catholic 
Hospitals and Convalescent Homes, and ecclesi- 
astical statistics. 
Howe’s Classified Directory to the Metropolitan 
Charities for 1915, 1 / Longmans 
The 40th annual edition, giving information 
of over 1,000 metropolitan charitable institutions. 
Literary Year-Book and Authors’ Who ’s Who> 
1915, 6 / net. Heath & Cranton 
Contains a Review of the Past Year, Authors 
Directory, Pen-Names and Pseudonyms, and 
Directory of Book and Magazine Illustrators. 


GENERAL. 

Clapham (Margaret) and Clarke (Ethel B.), Le 
ME&NAGE BELGE EN ANGLETERRE; BELGISCH 
HUISHOUDEN IN ENGELAND ; BELGIAN HOUSE- 
KEEPING IN ENGLAND, 6d. net. 

Cambridge, Heffer 

A few simple recipes, tables of relative weights 

and measures, and hints for the housekeeper, 
prepared in English, French, and Flemish for the 

Belgian Hospitality Committees in Cambridge. 

Davis (Thomas), Essays LITERARY AND HiIs- 
TORICAL, Centenary Edition, edited by D. J. 
O’Donoghue, 3/6 net. Dundalk, W. Tempest 

Mr. O’Donoghue has collated these essays 
with the original articles in The Nation, and has 
included several not hitherto reprinted. The 
volume also contains John Mitchel’s essay on 

Davis. 

New Zealand, STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1913: 
Vol. I., edited by Malcolm Fraser, Govern- 
ment Statistician. Wellington, John Mackay 

The present volume deals with the popula- 
tion and vital statistics, law and crime. 

Oldmeadow (Ernest), Home CooKERY IN WAR- 
TIME, 2 /6 net. Richards 

This book contains many practical recipes, 
but is ‘‘ mainly devoted to stating and illustrating 
the great facts and principles from which all 
worthy recipes have been evolved.’ 

Wit and Wisdom of John Ayscough, chosen and 
edited by Scannell O’ Neill, 1 / net. 

Washbourne 

Extracts from the writings of Mgr. Bicker- 
staffe-Drew. 


SCIENCE. 

Geological Survey of India, Recorps, Vol. XLIV. 
Part III., 1 rupee. Kegan Paul 
This part contains five articles—including 
‘Some Newly Discovered Coal-Seams near the 
Yaw River, Pakokku District, Upper Burma,’ by 
Mr. G. de P. Cotter; and ‘ The Monazite Sands 
of Travancore,’ by Mr.’'G. H. Tipper—and is illus- 
trated with photographic plates, maps, and plans. 
Smithsonian Institution: Report OF THE SECRE- 
TARY FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1914. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
This Report includes an account of the 
scientific researches, explorations, and other 

activities of the Institution, and is illustrated. 
Smithsonian Physical Tables, prepared by Frede- 

rick E. Fowle. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 
A sixth revised edition, including a number 





of new tables. 
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THE ANNUAL 





A CAROL FROM FLANDERS. 


In Flanders on the Christmas morn 
The trenchéd foemen lay, 

The German and the Briton born— 
And it was Christmas Day. 


The red sun rose on fields accurst, 
The grey fog fled away ; 

But neither cared to fire the first, 
For it was Christmas Day. 


They called from each to each across 
The hideous disarray 

(For terrible had been their loss) : 
“QO, this is Christmas Day !”’ 


Their rifles all they set aside, 
One impulse to obey ; 

*T was just the men on either side, 
Just men—and Christmas Day. 


They dug the graves for all their dead 
And over them did pray ; 

And Englishman and German said : 
‘** How strange a Christmas Day !” 


Between the trenches then they met, 
Shook hands, and e’en did play 

At games on which their hearts are set 
On happy Christmas Day. 


Not all the Emperors and Kings, 
Financiers, and they 

Who rule us could prevent these things— 
For it was Christmas Day. 


O ye who read this truthful rime 
From Flanders, kneel and say : 

God speed the time when every day 
Shall be as Christmas Day. 


FREDERICK NIVEN. 








ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


MEETING of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools was held 
last Saturday, at University College, Gower 
Street, under the presidency of Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, the newly elected chairman 
for the ensuing year. A fair attendance 
listened to the annual statement of accounts 
presented by the Hon. Treasurer, from which 
it appeared that the finances of the Associa- 
tion are in a healthy condition. 


The useful work accomplished by the 
Joint Agency was shown by the report of its 
increasing activities, and head masters and 
assistant masters alike are urged to give it 
their whole-hearted support. 

Mr. J. V. Saunders, Hymers College, Hull, 
the retiring chairman, in moving the adop- 
tion of the Annual Report pointed out that 
in the ranks of the Association were found 
those who rage after higher salaries and 
those who cry out for the organization of 
secondary education. In reality the two 
aims were complementary. No satisfactory 
scheme for the organization of secondary 
education could be drawn up, no scheme 
would work, until the nation had at its 
disposal the united opinion of a large body 
of efficient and experienced teachers. To- 


GENERAL 








wards that end they had so far achieved 
something like fixity of tenure. Registra- 
tion was progressing. They might have 
been able to congratulate themselves on an 
accepted pension scheme but for the war; 
and though the war had for the time being 
stopped their campaign for salaries, sub- 
stantial progress had already been made by 
the beginning of August, and material had 
been collected which would be useful when 
it was possible to continue the work. But 
it was useless to confine their efforts to 
urging the higher ideals when they found that 
the average salary of assistant masters in 
England and Wales was only slightly over 
31. a week ; and when out of nearly 5,000 
salaries they discovered only one of 500/., 
and two between 500/. and 4007. All but 
thirty were under 300]. a year. Neverthe- 
less, the Board of Education had last year 
issued a circular which might well have 
very far-reaching consequences. Perhaps it 
foreshadowed one of those administrative 
changes which, in the long run, transformed 
a whole system. The Board had propounded 
an examination scheme, the chief features of 
which were that there should be two exami- 
nations, suitable respectively for boys of 
about 16 and 18 years of age. The first 
examination would test candidates in three 
groups : 1. English subjects; 2. Lan- 
guages; 3. Natural science and mathe- 
matics. There would also be a fourth group, 
embracing music, drawing, manual work, 
and housecraft, which would be _ tested 
otherwise than by written papers. Efficient 
schools would be expected to present whole 
forms—typically the fifth form—for exami- 
nation, and not selected boys. 


A certain percentage of marks would mean 
a@ pass certificate; a definitely higher 
percentage a mark of credit; and it was 
evidently hoped that candidates who obtained 
the higher percentage would be accepted for 
admission to the Universities and pro- 
fessions. 


Suggestions were made for the co-opera- 
tion of the Universities, which would conduct 
the examination, and for the co-ordination 
of their standards. Freedom was left to 
the various existing examining bodies to lay 
down conditions upon which they would 


accept certificates obtained through this 
examination. Probably that meant that, 
for instance, medical examining bodies 


could accept a pass in English and lan- 
guages, while insisting on a mark of credit 
in natural science and mathematics ; whereas 
schools of music would insist on a mark of 
credit in the fourth group, and be content 
with a pass in the others. There were a 
thousand and one bodies which in this 
country conducted inept preliminary exami- 
nations. ‘Their general idea seemed to be to 
lay stress on some subject that appears prima 
facie to prepare the way for certain technical 
work. Being professional men or craftsmen, 
and not teachers, they required the rule-of- 
thumb methods which were quite in place 
in their own practice, but which, just because 
they were rule-of-thumb methods, and there- 
fore not consciously intelligent, were out of 
place in the training of the youthful mind. 
Most assistant masters knew the confusion 
that implied in school work. They knew 
how, about the beginning of October, when 
they thought that they had their term’s 
or year’s work set out, one or two boys were 
haled out to do extra history, and another 
was thrust in to do the extra French with 
which he was quite unfitted to grapple. If 
the Board succeeded in persuading the 
professional bodies, which had _ no particular 
knowledge of education, to hand over to 
skilled examiners the task of selccting those 
who were fitted to take up this or that pro- 





fession or craft, the way would be clear 
for the uninterrupted pursuit of a care- 
fully thought out curriculum, 

With reference to the inevitable cry for 
freedom, an outcry against a stereotyped 
form, the speaker asked if the real danger 
was not at present the chaos of half-taught 
subjects. He was not, he said, a believer 
in congenital disability to do natural science 
or mathematics or Latin. Where such dis- 
ability was pleaded, it generally turned out 
to be a case of disinclination to take pains, 
or, quite as often, bad elementary teaching, 
or discontinuity between the courses and 
methods of one school and another. He 
believed, however, that there were certain 
boys—more, perhaps, than most of them were 
aware of—for whom almost all our subjects 
and methods were taught too analytically. 
He had in mind boys who did not do even 
passable Latin exercises as long as they were 
in the sentence stage, but.who were quite 
clever at translating Horace, and later did 
passable, sometimes good, composition; or, 
again, boys who had a real liking for, and 
appreciation of, English literature out of 
school, but were always near the bottom 
in the term’s marks for English. Probably 
that ‘‘ poetic’ temperament was getting a 
better chance of education under the newer 
methods of teaching languages, and the 
speaker had a suspicion that assistant mis- 
tresses could teach assistant masters a good 
deal on this point. 

Returning to the Board’s circular on 
examinations, Mr. Saunders mentioned that 
the second examination, which is outlined, 
is intended to follow the first after a two 
years’ course, providing for the more concen- 
trated study of a connected group of sub- 
jects, combined with one or more subsidiary 
subjects from outside the group. The groups 
are: (a) Classics and Ancient History ; 
(6) Modern Humanistic Studies ; (c) Science 
and Mathematics. 

He hoped that more than one subsidiary 
subject would be insisted on. Boys who were 
trying to get up to scholarship standard 
often sickened and got stale because they 
were being made to concentrate too severely 
on a limited range of subjects. His experi- 
ence taught him that it was just when a lad 
reached 17 or 18 that he launched out, and 
had a desire to take all knowledge for his 
province. To him (the speaker) it seemed 
that the University stage was the earliest 
at which concentration should begin. 

In conclusion, the retiring chairman said 
that for the time being some of the activities 
of their Association must remain quiescent. 
But there was much work to be done, many 
reforms to be taken in hand, as soon as the 
war was over. 

Mr. G. D. Dunkerley (Watford), in second- 
ing the motion, emphasized the importance 
of registration, and urged all present to 
register without delay. 

Mr. Jennings (West Ham) regretted that 
in the Board’s examination scheme com- 
mercial subjects appeared to be neglected. 

Mr. Saunders replied that such, being of a 
technical nature,should not be regarded as 
the work of a secondary school. 

Mr. Somerville (Eton) stated that, if 
teachers of commercial subjects could show 
that such teaching was a part of education, 
he should not object to a commercial section 
in the second examination. 

Mr. Lunn (Holloway) gave facts which 
suggested that the Board might regard 
commerce as a subject. 

The Annual Report was then adopted, on 
the understanding that the Board of Educa- 
tion be asked to allow teachers in secondary 
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schools to be directly represented on the 
Advisory Committee appointed to deal with 
school leaving examinations. 

A resolution, already passed by the 
Council of the Association, advocating 
military training in all schools, was formally 
moved by Mr. Somerville. Mr. W. H. 
Baylis (Hartlepool) made a strong protest 
on the ground that this was entirely outside 
the province of a professional association. 
He declared that, as it was purely a political 
question on which the country had not 
made up its mind, the Association should 
leave the subject alone. 


Mr. Somerville replied by stating that the 
training corps already existing in their 
schools had sent out as officers eleven 
thousand men. He spoke strongly on the 
duty of citizens in the present crisis, and 
urged that the policy of the resolution 
would result in training boys in self-denial 
and self-sacrifice. They should teach their 
boys not only to know, but also to do, and 
to be prepared to defend their country at 
the call of duty. The proposition was 
carried by a large majority. 

The usual votes of thanks terminated the 
meeting. 








THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


THE war is changing things for good as 
well as evil, and we note as one of the most 
hopeful results of its influence the anxiety 
of speakers at the annual Conference of Edu- 
cational Associations this week that teachers 
should realize the fundamental causes 
which have made the catastrophe possible. 
No doubt, those afflicted with a taint of 
German thoroughness who attended syste- 
matically the different sittings found the 
reiteration of this note a little trying, and 
waited expectantly for sparks of clever 
originality which were not forthcoming. 

Personally, we welcomed their absence, 
and the generally serious attempt towards 
more staid and solid results. We shall deal 
with the Conference as a whole in our next 
issue. Meanwhile, we select as_ specially 
significant Dr. Haden Guest’s speech on 
Tuesday to the Teachers’ Guild on ‘ Educa- 
tion for National Service.’ 


Dr. Guest struck what should be the 
dominant chord when, dressed in khaki, 
he refused to treat the question of such 
national education only from that one 
aspect which, at the moment, jumps to the 
mind as though it were the whole explana- 
tion of the phrase. He rightly maintained 
that, if we had understood better the civil 
side of national service before the war, we 
should have met the crisis in an even 
better spirit than we did. It was not a 
question which needed to be treated in 
special schools, or even special classes ; but 
one which should so impregnate the life of 
teachers and students as to be the inspiration 
of each act and word. A war, Dr. Guest 
said, is a test of a nation; but it is a test 
on a low level. The speaker contrasted the 
materialistic outlook on life in Germany as 
expounded by General von Bernhardi with 
the more spiritual outlook which, we trust, 
finds a larger place with us. Peace affords 
better opportunities for the display of 


patriotism ; it is, for instance, more difficult 
to eliminate the note of jingoism in time of 
war. 

We will not yield place to Dr. Guest in our 
admiration of German thoroughness, though 
we are not sure that he was quite right in 





talking of ‘‘ marvellous courage’’ as the 
quality infusing the units of the Prussian 
war machine. Courage is a spiritual attri- 
bute, and it is, as Dr. Guest said, lack of 
the spiritual which is most likely to militate 
against the success of ourenemy. He rather 
insisted, we thought, upon the survival of 
consciousness after death as a concomitant 
of the existence of the spiritual, and on that 
point we do not entirely share his opinion. 
The proper realization of the spiritual effect 
of thought upon the future of the world, and 
its translation into word and action, will, in 
our opinion, prove both a driving and a re- 
straining force, incomparable to anything that 
has gone before. The idea of the endless circu- 
lation and permeation of thought, and the 
fact that the effect of the smallest action 
cannot be wholly lost, may, for the present 
at least, suffice without much concentration 
on the problem of consciousness extended 
beyond death. Je missed a little of the 
Doctor’s address in wondering what the 
effect of a bomb cutting it short would be, 
but we were glad to think that, whatever 
the destruction wrought, the world could 
not be quite as it was before he thought 
and spoke. Our attention was, fortunately, 
concentrated again in time to hear Dr. 
Guest explain what divided his idea of 
national service in Germany from that which 
is, to us, the better ideal. As he said, in the 
former the individual is subordinated to the 
State, whereas we aim at subordinating the 
State to the welfare of the individual. We 
agree with him that the corollary to the 
latter aim is an educational qualification 
for the franchise, to take the place of the 
present anomalous arrangements. 


*.* An article on the Head Masters’ Conference 
will appear in our next issue. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1914. 


Part IT. 


THE sale of the fifth and final portion of 
the library of the late Charles Butler began 
on February 25th. The first portion was 
sold in April, 1911, and the total sum realized 
from first to last was 25,1491. for 5,146 lots. 
This was a very extensive library, and it 
comprised books of every imaginable cha- 
racter, few of which, however, fetched large 
amounts. Sums of from 2/. to 5/. were 
exceedingly numerous throughout, with an 
occasional book of much greater value 
almost wedged in by a huge mass of lighter 
material. On the whole, the library was 
distinguished for its scholarly bearing, the 
highest tribute to its general efficiency that 
could be given. A report of the sale of the 
fifth and final portion is given in The Athe- 
neeum of March 14th, to which nothing need 
be added. 

Some half-dozen sales of ordinary interest 
were held during March, the most impor- 
tant being that of the 16th and following day 
(see Athen., March 28, p. 449). This had to 
do with the library of the late Mr. A. B. 
Stewart of Glasgow, and some very good 
books are chronicled, the most unusual 
being the original edition of the Works 
of Sir Thomas More, printed in 1557, folio. 
This fetched 211. (morocco)—as much as it 
was worth, since the title had been repaired. 
The set of the four Folios of Shake- 
speare’s Works, which realized 1,200/. at this 
sale, left much to be desired. The Fourth 
Folio was a good copy, but each of the 
others had some of the leaves either mended, 
or wholly or partly in facsimile. 

One of the most important sales of the 
year was held on April 6th and two following 


days (see Athen., April 18, p. 559). This 
was of the library of Mr. H. W. F. Hunter 
Arundel of Dumfries, or rather of a portion 
of it, and other properties. ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ 1637, fetched 601. (new morocco) ; 
‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 1634, 382. (new 
morocco) ; the first edition of parts ii.—iii. 
of ‘Henry VI.,’ issued together, no date 
(but 1619), 507. (new morocco); the fourth 
edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 1668, 
211. (old morocco); Alken’s ‘ National 
Sports of Great Britain,’ with the coloured 
title, dated 1821, 507. (morocco, broken); 
and two Indulgences of Pope Innocent VIII., 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1498, 691. 
and 65]. respectively. Many other desirable 
works, some of them exceedingly difficult to 
procure in any condition, also realized sub- 
stantial amounts. John Eliot Hodgkin’s 
collections of various objects are well remem- 
bered, and his library, sold on May 12th 
and later, fetched considerably more than 
4,0007. Several works once owned by 
Melanchthon constituted a most unusual 
feature of it, and one of them, the ‘ Virgil ’ 
of 1514, with many notes in Melanchthon’s 
handwriting, sold for 53/., although it was 
not quite perfect. 


The sale of the library of the late 
Capt. Douglas, R.N., and other properties, 
held on May 25th and the day following, 
was also important (see Athen., June 6, 

795). Many of the books were of an 
English and popular character, and among 
these may be specially mentioned the 
original twenty (in nineteen) monthly parts 
of the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ which sold for no 
less than 495l. This is said to be the finest 
set of the parts in existence, for it possesses 
all the points dear to the hearts of collectors. 
It is strange, but this particular set sold for 
no more than 341. in 1894, when Mr. Burgess’s 
books came to the hammer. At this same 
sale the original eight parts of Combe’s 
‘Dance of Life,’ 1817, fetched 37/.; the 
twenty-four parts of the same author’s 
‘English Dance of Death,’ 1814-15, 501. 
and the twenty-four parts in which Westma- 
cott’s ‘English Spy’ first appeared, as 
much as 145/. There is at this time of day 
little need to point out that works of this 
character, when issued in parts, should be 
preserved intact—just as they were issued— 
and that to bind them is little better than 
Fruination from the selling point of view. 
Still, it would seem that a caution is neces- 
sary even now, for it is not so long ago since 
I received from a correspondent an extensive 
collection of wrappers and title-pages belong- 
ing to some dozen works of this character, 
which he had torn off and enclosed by way 
of what were called ‘“ samples.” 


During the last week in May two sales 
were held, but they were not of great 
interest. One of them comprised a number 
of books belonging to the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke. Both these were sales of a miscel- 
laneous character, as also was that held at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on June 10th and follow- 
ing days. The library of Mr. A. Maitland 
Wilson of Stowlangtoft Hell, Suffolk, dis- 
persed by Messrs. Hodgson on June 10th 
and 11th, was in a different position, some 
excellent books changing hands on that 
occasion. John Watton’s ‘ Speculum Chris- 
tiani,’ printed by Machlinia, without date 
(but about 1484), small 4to, fetched 1387. (old 
calf). William Machlinia, the first printer 
who carried on business in the City of 
London, was one of Caxton’s assistants, 
and the book, which is in Latin and English 
prose and rhymed verse, is described at 
length by Dibdin in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana.’ At the other end of the 
scale, and in great contrast to the lordly 





work mentioned, was Alken’s ‘ Cockney’s 
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Shooting Season in Suffolk,’ 1822, con- 
taining six coloured plates... This, being in 
the original wrapper and a fine copy, 
realized 19/. It may just be mentioned 
that a collection of ‘Dramatic Pieces 
published in the Reign ef George III.,’ 
tormed by Horace Waipole, and bound in 
fifty-eight volumes, sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
about the same time for 2101. A summary 
of these two sales is given in The Atheneum 
of June 20th. 


Between June 15th and 19th Messrs. 
Sotheby sold a mass of books, some of them 
of the greatest importance. Among these 
were a number of autograph manuscripts 
of the Brontés, one of which, a draft of the 
fragment called ‘Emma,’ written in pencil, 
on 19} pages, 8vo, fetched 105/. The 
pseudo-Shakespearian play ‘The Raigne of 
King Edward the Third,’ printed for Cuthbert 
Burby in 1596, brought 420/., though it was 
not a very good example. That fact, how- 
ever, counted for little, as but five copies 
are known, and to be able to procure one 
of them can only be regarded in the light 


of a happy chance. Other important 
volumes in the same _ catalogues  con- 


sisted of Service books, printed and in 
manuscript, such as Hore and Missals, one 
of the latter, known as the ‘ Missale Moza- 
rabicum,’ or Mozarabie Missal, and printed 
at Toledo in 1500, realizing 2601. In this 
instance only two copies are known, the 
other being in the British Museum Library. 

The portion of the library of the Earl of 
Pembroke (the Wilton House Library) sold 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on June 25th and 
following day (see Athen., July 4, p. 19) was 
by far the most important of the year. 
The amount realized was nearly 40,0001., 
and many of the books were almost unique 
in their rarity. What is regarded by Schreiber 
as the second impression of the original 
issue of the ‘Apocalyptic Visions of St. John,’ 
a block book printed probably at Nurem- 
berg about 1460, brought the very large sum 
of 2,1201.; and Dame Juliana Berners’s 
‘Bokys of Haukyng and Huntyng and also 
of Cootarmuris,’ better known under its 
short and modern title of ‘The Book of 
St. Albans,’ printed in 1486, 1,800/. (old 
morocco, one of the two complete copies 
known). Several other works fetched more 
than 1,000/. each, and records of 200/. up- 
wards are common. A description of this 
sale to be of any real use would need to be 
annotated almost throughout. On June 24th 
Messrs. Hodgson sold among many works of 
less importance a copy of Adrian Le Roy’s 
‘Briefe and easye instrution to learne the 
tableture....unto the Lute,’ englished by 
J. Alford, and printed in London in 1568. 
It fetched 70/., and appears to be the only 
copy recorded—at any rate, in the sale- 
rooms. 

July witnessed the sale of the fourth por- 
tion of the Huth Library (I to L), which has 
up to date produced 138,294/.,exclusive of 
a number of Shakespearian works sold pri- 
vately. The catalogue of this fourth part 
of the library was much less bulky than the 
preceding ones, but it was, so far as it 
extended, equally important (see Athen., 
July 18, p. 80). A curious and unusual 
book known as the ‘ Heroicall Adventures 
of the Knight of the Sea,’ printed for 
William Leake in 1600, fetched 1057. This 
is in effect a burlesque of knight-errantry, 
much in the style of the more celebrated 
work by Cervantes, but earlier in date, and 
in that respect of great interest. The first 
and early editions of Ben Jonson were, 
however, the chief feature of this sale. 
“Seianus His Fall’ was mentioned in Part I. 
of this article, and there were others: for 
instance, ‘Every Man in his Humor,’ 1601, 








small 4to, 145/. (short copy); ‘The Masque 
of Qveenes,’ 1609, 2451.; and ‘ The Widdow,’ 
1652, 307. ‘A Pleasant Commodie, called 
Looke about you,’ 1600, sold for 1351. 
There is a copy in the British Museum, and 
this one formerly belonged to the Rev. T. 
Corser. Some sixty or seventy years ago 
it was worth about 3/. 3s.; in fact, one 
sold for that amount at the time. As in 
the case of the Wilton House Sale, so in 
that of the Huth, any adequate record 
would involve great attention to detail. A 
full account of both will be found in the 
recently published volume of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ which, by the way, is, for the 
first time in the history of that publication, 
arranged alphabetically throughout, and 
considerably extended. 

The remainder of July witnessed seven 
other important sales, two of which were of 
more than ordinary interest. The library 
formed by the late T. G. Arthur of Ayr, sold 
on the 15th and two following days (see 
Athen., Aug. 1, p. 153), contained a number 
of valuable works by, or connected with, 
Blake, Goldsmith, Gray, Keats, Shelley, and 
more modern English authors. Shelley’s 
‘ Address to the Irish People,’ a miserable- 
looking pamphlet of twenty-two pages, pub- 
lished at 5d. in 1812, fetched 140/., and ‘ Epi- 
psychidion,’ 1821, 1067. A copy of the 
original edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy wrote in a 
Country Church Yard,’ 1751, went for 2951/., 
notwithstanding the fact that the last leaf 
was mended. The previous recorded price 
was 104/., obtained in November, 1907, for a 
better copy. That the first issue of ‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland’ should have 
fetched as much as 2001. came as a surprise, 
although it was George Dalziel’s own copy, 
and had several letters from the author 
inserted. The ordinary first edition ap- 
peared in 1866, but it was originally pub- 
lished in 1865, and is so dated on the title- 
page. The author and illustrator, being dis- 
appointed with the way the illustrations 
came out, recalled as many copies as they 
could, and sent them to the hospitals, and 
it is this “‘ Hospital ”’ issue that attracts the 
most. A fairly good example was bought 
in for 137. 15s. in 1903. 

In the sale of Stevensoniana held on 
July 23rd and 24th prices ruled very high 
throughout. A broadside presented to 
each guest at the Tivoli Hotel, Apia, at a 
dinner given by Stevenson in 1889, sold 
for 1307. It was in verse, and began, 


I’ll sing you a tale of a tropical sea 
On board of the old Equator. 


Like many other epherera, it has become 
almost non-existent. ‘Moral Emblems,’ « 
brochure of twelve pages, containing verses 
and five rude woodcuts, went for 301., and 
the ‘‘Second Collection” for 261. ‘Rob 
and Ben’ fetched 32/.; a woodcut repre- 
senting Nelson putting out to sea, 251. 10s.; 
‘The Graver and the Pen,’ 31l. ; and Nos. I. 
to IV. of The Edinburgh University Maga- 
zine, containing contributions by Stevenson, 
with a full list of contents in his autograph, 
712. A number of his autograph manu- 
scripts and letters brought large sums, as 
will be seen by referring to The Atheneum 
of August 8th, p. 182, where a full account 
of this extraordinary sale is given. 

It will be seen that up to this point— 
that is to say, until the close of the season 
in the last days of July—everything had gone 
very well. The sale of books at this price 
or that is not important in itself, but, 
in a wider application of principles that 
affect the nation at large, it points in no 
uncertain way to the progress of events. 
In times of stress luxuries are the first 
things to be curtailed, and if some book at 
2007. which can be got in another, and 





equally good edition for all practical pur- 
poses for a.tenth part of the amount or less 
is not’a luxury, the meaning of the word 
has become too obscure for argument. It 
is, perhaps, not surprising that, when the 
new season would normally have begun— 
during the first fortnight of October—little 
or nothing was done, except to speculate on 
the}probable course of events in the face of 
exceptional circumstances. It was felt that 
some books might well be sold without loss, 
but that others of much greater importance 
might conceivably suffer, the outcome in 
either case being, however, so uncertain 
that it would be necessary to exercise the 
greatest discretion, and to move, if at all, 
with the utmost caution. It was not until 
October 2lst that Messrs. Hodgson made 
the first move with a miscellaneous collection 
of books, and"from that time to the end of 
December some ten sales were held, chiefly 
in their rooms. 

The result of this enterprising develop- 
ment left nothing to be desired. In some 
instances prices even improved, and in no 
case were they unduly depreciated. It is 
true that no very valuable books were 
involved, but, so far as the proceedings were 
carried, it is clear that an advance has been 
made towards normal conditions, which are 
pretty certain to prevail in the immediate 
future. 

Several examples may be given to show 
how matters stand. On October 28th 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold for 501. a 
copy of the third edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essaies,’ 
and that sum cannot be considered un- 
reasonable, for, although two works by Bishop 
Joseph Hall were bound in the same volume, 
the ‘ Essaies’ had part of one of the leaves 
torn away. Messrs. Hodgson’s sale of 
December 10th was more important, for 
it furnished many examples to prove the 
truth of the assertion that there is really no 
need to hold back in the face of what is 
nothing more than a mere hypothesis. On 
that occasion a number of modern first 
editions realized exceptionally good prices, 
and, moreover, it is not often that so many 
books of the kind come up for sale at the 
same time. In mentioning some of the 
amounts it must be pointed out that all 
the books were in their original covers, and 
that the amounts in parentheses represent 
prices obtained for similar copies quite 
recently, but before the war began. 

Works by Stevenson: ‘An Inland 
Voyage,’ 1878, 107. 5s. (101., November 5th, 
1913, a better copy); ‘Travels with a 
Donkey,’ 1879, 91. (101., November 5th, 1913, 
a better copy); ‘Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books,’ 1882, 37. (31. 5s., November 5th, 
1913, a better copy); ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,’ 1885, 61. 178. 6d. (61. 58., March last). 
George Moore’s ‘Modern Painting,’ 1893, 
ll. 6s. (11. 68., January last); ‘ Impressions 
and Opinions,’ 1891, 12. 10s. (11. 16s., Novem- 
ber 5th, 1913); ‘ A Drama in Muslin,’ 1. 3s. 
(1l., December, 1913); ‘ Flowers of Passion,’ 
1878, 51. 10s. (47. 10s., November, 1913; 
31. 38., March last; 41. 17s. 6d., May last). 
W. B. Yeats’s Collected Works, 8 vols., 1908, 
21. 10s. (21. 58., May last). Joseph Conrad’s 
‘Tales of Unrest,’ 2/1. 3s. (11. 38., January 
last). Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin,’ 1899, the Edition de Luxe, 
2 vols., 11. 1s. (148., May last). 

These examples are fairly representative, 
and conclusive so far as the particular class 
of books is concerned. What would happen 
if some volume worth many hundreds of 
pounds were offered for sale it is impossible 
to say, though it may be added that reserve 
prices are not uncommon, and,in them, 
at any rate, there is safety. a? © 


J. HERBERT SLATER. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


We offer our thanks to the many 
friends who have written to us concerning 
our suggestion of co-operation in our 
leading article of last week. The details 
of the scheme which we propose are on the 
point of completion, and we hope to be 
able to send them within a few hours to 
all who are interested. 


TuHE list of New Year’s honours includes 
among the knights the names of Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, Dr. James J. Dobbie, Dr. Frank 
W. Dyson, Dr. John Hubert Marshall, 
and Mr. Perceval A. Nairne. 

Here scientific distinction preponderates, 
but it is pleasing to notice that the one 
man of letters honoured is the author of 
‘Drake’s Drum’ and other admirable 
patriotic pieces, as well as a novelist and 
critic—indeed, a professor. He is lectur- 
ing to the Royal Society of Literature 
next Wednesday on ‘ Shakespeare’s Non- 
Historical Plays.’ 


Mr. Wiriiam §S. CxuttpE-PEMBERTON 
writes from 12, Portman Street, W. :— 

“*I should be most grateful for any infor- 
mation from private sources with regard to 
Frederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry, fourth 
Earl of Bristol (born 1730, died 1803). He 
was a voluminous letter-writer, and if any 
one possessing letters from, to, or about 
this remarkable man would kindly com- 
municate with me, it would be a great help, 
-~ I am collecting material to write his 
ife. 


Mr. F. H. Baring writes concerning our 
notice last week of ‘The Book of the 
Bayeux Tapestry ’ :— 

“Your review of Mr. Belloc’s book gives 
good reasons to show that helmets had nasals 
in 1066 ; but, as the date of the Tapestry is 
important, may I recall also how in the 
contemporary *‘ Carmen,’ ascribed to Guy of 
Amiens (d. 1070), the Duke treated a knight 
of Maine (p. 41, 1. 492) :— 


Per nasum galew concitus accipiens, 
Vultum telluri, plantas ad sidera volvit. 


Adopting the views of M. Marignan’s 
‘Tapisserie de Bayeux,’ Mr. Belloc passes 
over the criticism of them by M. Lanore in 
* Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes,’ Ixiv. 
87 (1903).” 


THE meeting of the English Association 
yesterday included a lecture on ‘ Verse 
and Drama,’ by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
The Report of the Executive Committee 
shows that the Association numbers 1,820 
full members and 262 associates. The 
Publications Sub-Committee hopes to issue 
an ‘ Anthology of Contemporary Poetry ’ 
in the coming spring. The war has led 
to the postponement of the ‘ Year’s Work 
in English Studies’ until next January, 
when the period of the two years will be 
covered in a single volume. 


AT the last Annual Meeting of the New 
Spalding Club, held in Aberdeen, the 
question of the continuance of the Club, 
which had been raised at the previous 
meeting, was reported upon, and the 
Gouncil recommended that no _ resolu- 
tion be proposed on the subject, and 
that the Treasurer should not request 
payment of any subscription meantime. 





Mr. John Malcolm Bulloch’s ‘ Territorial 
Soldiering in the North-East of Scotland 
during 1759-1814’ was the only volume 
completed during the year. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Last week you raise a doubt as to 
‘ Aeroplane Dope Manufacturers.’ ‘Dope’ is 
the stuff used to protect the wings of an 
aeroplane against wind and rain. It is a 
sort of waterproof with a great deal of oil 
in it, also some special chemical which 
prevents any shrinkage or dislocation of the 
covering of the wing. There is a legend 
that it contains certain chemicals which are 
injurious to human health, and there is an 
inquiry going on now as to whether this can 
be put right.” 


Earty Scottish Parliamentary repre- 
sentation is Prof. Rait’s subject in The 
Scottish Historical Review for January. 
Other papers concern Bishop James Atkine 
of Galloway, Scottish regiments under 
Charles II., and house-burnings by the 
old Norsemen. Mr. A. M. Williams exa- 
mines the poetry of Sir David Lindsay ; 
and Mr. Vernon Rendall presents a 
problem suggested by a peculiar reference 
to golf by Sir Walter Scott. 


‘Tue Heatine or Nations’ is the 
name of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s new 
volume of essays which is announced by 
Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. In the 
volume are included essays on Psychology 
of War and Recruiting, War and Lust, 
and Conscription. 


A NEw book by Mr. Hartley Withers 
entitled ‘War and Lombard Street’ will 
be published by Messrs. Smith & Elder on 
the 21st of this month. To give a full 
account of all that happened in the City 
last July and August is a task for some 
one who is plentifully endowed with 
leisure. Mr. Withers has produced only 
a brief outline because he thinks it well 
to make the meaning of these events 
clear at once. They give a wonderful 
proof of the strength of England’s mone- 
tary power, and a full recognition of this 
strength may be useful now. 


BaRTLETT’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ long 
a most useful work of reference, has be- 
come somewhat out of date, and a new 
edition, by Mr. N. H. Dole, in which 
recent writers have received attention, 
should prove very welcome. The book 
will be issued shortly by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. 

The same firm will publish imme- 
diately a book by Dr. J. P. Williams-Free- 
man, entitled ‘ An Introduction to Field 
Archeology as Illustrated by Hampshire ’ 
—a county which is peculiarly suitable for 
research of this nature, because it contains 
an unusually large number of earthworks 
and other objects of archzological interest. 
A number of plans and illustrations have 
been provided. 


Dr. Henry Joun Rosy, who died at his 
house in the Lakes on Saturday last at the 
age of 84, was Senior Classic at Cambridge 
in 1853, and made a name in the world of 
scholarship by his ‘ Grammar of the Latin 
Language,’ which quickly became a stan- 
dard work of reference, and which was the 


final fruit of the studies he began as a 
schoolmaster at Dulwich. 

He was also an accomplished legal 
scholar, and produced an ‘ Introduction to 
Justinian’s Digest ’ (1884), ‘ Essays on the 
Law in Cicero’s Private Orations ’ (1902), 
and two volumes on ‘ Roman Private Law 
in Times of Cicero and the Antonines ’ 
(1903). These books analyze with 
masterly skill the complicated details of 
Roman procedure. 

Dr. Roby further played an important 
part as Secretary to the Schools Inquiry 
Commission (1865-72), and from the latter 
date for two years as an Endowed Schools 
Commissioner. His first book, ‘ Remarks 
on College Reform’ (1858), should also 
be mentioned as a real contribution to 
educational progress, since it protested 
against the isolation of the colleges at 
Cambridge from each other. 


WE regret to hear of the death on 
Monday last from enteritis of Mr. Charles 
Francis Cazenove, of the Literary Agency 
of London, and the book-exporting firm 
of Messrs. C. D. Cazenove & Son, 12 and 13, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. A man of marked 
vigour and charm—he was only 44 at 
the time of his death—he was noted for 
his diplomacy in the world of books. 

As a literary agent he showed both 
experience and acuteness, and many @ 
young writer owes much to his kindly 
guidance. The affairs of the book trade, 
here and in America and the Colonies, 
unfailingly interested him; and he was 
one of the few men keen to watch and 
previde for important new developments, 
as his occasional contributions to special 
journals showed. Among the publishers 
of London, the wide circle of his own 
clients, and in such coteries as the Yorick 
Club and the Cemented Bricks (of which 
for twenty years he was the heart and 
soul), he will be sincerely mourned. 


THE death is announced on December 
3lst of Mr. Henry Alexander, a former 
Leditor of The Aberdeen Free Press, with 
which his brother, Dr. William Alexander, 
author of ‘ Johnnie Gib of Gushetneuk,’ 
was also associated. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death at 
Davos-Platz on Sunday last of Mr. James 
Elroy Flecker. His volumes of verse, 
‘The Golden Journey to Samarkand ” 
and ‘ Forty-Two Poems,’ gave abundant 
promise of distinction, and showed his 
powers as an eclectic and fastidious 
craftsman. Decoration and fantasy were 
prominent in his style. His irony and 
humour played about the bizarre, and 
were happily exhibited in his novel of last 
March, *‘ The King of Alsander.’ Though 
his mind was anything but academic, 
Mr. Flecker had considerable gifts as a 
linguist, and published an _ interesting 
Introduction to the study of the Latin 
origins of Italian, entitled ‘ The Scholar's 
Italian Book.’ 


Tue writer of our leading article last 
week has been asked to set down some 
practical details with regard to the re- 
shaping of thought. He proposes to 
begin a series of articles with one on 
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SCIENCE 


— o—— 


A Theory of Time and Space. By A. A. 
Robb. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

WuitE the ‘“ Theory of Relativity” has 

received much attention from mathe- 

maticians and physicists in its analytical 
development, comparatively little has 
been done to investigate its philosophic 
foundations. For instance, it has been 
established that the electromagnetic equa- 
tions preserve the same form when they 
are taken with respect to axes moving with 
uniform velocity as they do when re- 
ferred to axes * at rest.”” Thus it would 
appear that, even if such a thing as 

‘* absolute rest ’’ did exist, we should not 

be able to discover it from electromagnetic 

observations. The question whether it 
exists is, then, a philosophic one. 

A further complexity was introduced 
by the circumstances that, in passing from 
a system ‘at rest’ to one moving with 
uniform velocity a “local time” had to 
be introduced, and that bodies appeared 
to contract in the direction of their motion. 
The latter idea was, perhaps, not so 
startling, but a consequence of the former 
was that events which were regarded as 
simultaneous in the one system could not 
be so regarded in the other. Einstein, in 
order to preserve the symmetry of the 
equations, suggested that events might 
be simultaneous to one observer and not 
simultaneous to another. This suggestion 
was not accepted by some investigators, 
and the author, who appears to find it 
difficult to grasp or analyze, has suggested 
in the present volume a method of 
treatment which avoids identifying in- 
stants of time at different places. Roughly, 
his idea is that, for any one observer who 
is conscious of two instants of time, one 
instant is either before or after another, 
but that, if two observers are each con- 
scious of an instant of time, one of these 
instants may be neither before nor after 
the other. He introduces an interesting 
analogy to illustrate this. Suppose a set 
of double cones all having the same 
vertical angle and all having their axes 
vertical. Calling the vertex of any one 
cone A, we may define all points lying in 
or on the upper part of the cone as being 
after A, while those lying in or on the 
lower part are before A. Thus for any 
element A we may have a set before and 
a set after A, but elements which lie 
altogether outside the cone will be neither 
before nor after A. The author calls 
such a system one in “ conical order,” 
and makes use of this idea in building 
up his geometry of twenty-one postulates 
and some two hundred theorems. The 
development of the theory is carried out 
in a thoroughly logical style, and is an 
interesting and, in its way, useful piece 
of work; but the foundations as put 
forward by the author are themselves 
open to philosophic criticism. For in- 
stance, he postulates that ‘‘ Of any two 
instants of which I am directly conscious, 
one is after the other.’ Can one be 
directly conscious of two instants? Then 








again—using his analogy of “ conical 
order’’—can one assume that the cones 
have all the same vertical angle ? 

The definition of “after” is given as 
follows :— 

“If an instant B be distinct from an 

instant A, then B will be said to be after A, 
if, and only if, it be abstractly possible for a 
person, at the instant A, to produce an effect 
at the instant B.” 
This raises a question as to the meaning 
of ‘abstractly possible.” If it means 
by the use of such instruments as we 
actually possess, then it implies that there 
are no instants other than A which are 
coincident with A; but the notion of the 
“abstractly possible ” seems to us much 
wider than this, and would allow for the 
generally accepted ideas of coincident 
times. The difficulty here is that so far 
we have physically no conception of a 
velocity greater than that of light, but 
if we are to keep the idea of a continuum 
in time it is difficult to reject the abstract 
possibility of the existence of greater 
velocities. 








Dreams. By Henri Bergson. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Edwin E., 
Slosson. (Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 

TuE subject of dreams, considered from 

the psychological rather than the physio- 

logical standpoint, has lately received a 

considerable amount of attention without 

any commensurate result. The lecture 
contained in the present volume of sixty- 
two pages of large type was delivered at 
the Institut Psychologique as long ago as 

March, 1901, and appeared in the Revue 

Scientifique three months later. It was 

revised, translated, and published in the 

Indépendant last year, and is now issued 

separately by the translator, Mr. Edwin 

E. Slosson. 

Prof. Bergson believes that we can 
explore the unconscious substratum of 
our mentality — the storehouse of our 
memories — by means of dreams; for 
these memories are by no means inert, 
but have as it were a life and purpose of 
their own. They strive to rise into con- 
sciousness whenever they get a chance, 
even into the semi-consciousness of a 
dream, because our memories are packed 
away under pressure like steam in a 
boiler, and the dream is their escape 
valve. Like Freud, Prof. Bergson agrees 
that it is the lesser rather than the greater 
experiences of the day which determine 
the dream, and that it is often shaped 
by accidental stimuli, which sometimes 
originate within, and sometimes outside 
the body. The hypothesis is worked out 
logically and in an interesting manner, but 
it is very debatable. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
. % Academy, 4.—‘The Mental Outlook in Painting’ 


A. La Thangue. 
d Albert Museum, 4.30.-—‘ English Gothic Archi- 


Moy. 


r 
— Victoria an 
tecture,’ Lecture J., Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on ‘The 
mepeee the Land Enquiry Committee on the Acquisition 
of Lan 


— Geographical, 8.30.—'The Adai Group of the Caucasus,’ Mr. 

arold Raeburn. 

Tvss. Irstitution of Civil Fngineere, 8.—‘The Tateral Pressure and 
Resistance of (lay, and the fupporting Power of Clay 
Foundations, Mr. A. Langtry Be!l. 

Wep. Royal Academy, 4.—‘Colour in Painting, Mr. H. H. La 

angue. 

Tuvrs. ge 4.30.—'The Roman Forum,’ Mr. Banister 

et cher. 

Fri. Society of Artes, 5.15.—‘Continental Wars of the Nineteenth 

Century, Dr. F. M. fandwith. (Chadwick Public Lecture.) 











FINE ARTS 
——@ — 
Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, and 
Other Studies. By Julia Cartwright. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Apy is so well-known a writer on the 
Italian Renaissance that these papers, of 
which all but one are reprinted from 
monthly reviews, are sure to be widely 
read. If they are a little lacking in life, 
they have the thoroughness and the 
genuine interest in the subject that cha- 
racterize her other work. Half of them 
are concerned with the gardens that 
formed such an important feature in the 
architectural plans of Italian villas as 
soon as the growing prosperity and 
comparative safety of the times made 
it possible to live in unfortified houses. 
It is true that most of these dis- 
appeared, or were largely transformed, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and that we often have to go 
to the great painters for a correct idea of 
them. But the underlying principle is 
the same. Italy is a hot country, where 
it is difficult to grow flowers or grass 
successfully during the summer months, 
and the object of the garden is to provide 
a refuge from the heat. Hence the pre- 
ference for dark-foliaged trees like the ilex 
or the cypress, for cool marble seats and 
balustrades, and, above all, for fountains, 
where plashing water freshens the air and 
soothes the ear as nothing else can do 
during the midday heat. For to the 
Renaissance humanist gardens were 
as much a place to be lived in as is the 
street to the South Italian workman of 
to-day. This constitutes no small part of 
their attraction for Mrs. Ady, who is al- 
most as much concerned with the events 
of which they were the scene as with the 
gardens themselves. 

Naturally, the stately palace gardens 
of the wealthy princes, with their walks 
lined with pleached trees or clipped 
hedges, and their profusion of statuary, 
take the foremost place ; for the growth 
of the taste for country life was not a 
little due to their example. Of the 
gardens of Florence, those near Settig- 
nano, whither Pampinea led her joyous 
band to while away the days of plague 
with the stories of the ‘ Decameron,’ may 
have for most of us a unique significance. 
But the beautiful villas of the Medici 
doubtless loomed far more largely in the 
eyes of their contemporaries—Careggi, for 
instance, where they could live a simple 
family life, and where Cosimo loved to 
discuss Plato with the learned men of his 
day; or the sumptuous Castello, laid out 
by Lorenzo at the height of his power. 
Not a whit inferior were the gardens of 
the D’Este princes round Mantua, which 
Alfonso II. connected by a road and a 
canal reserved for ducal use. Mrs. Ady 
has made the story of the D’Este princesses 
peculiarly her own, and her account of 
these is especially full. Nor does she 
forget the gorgeous ceremonies that were 
almost as frequent there as the learned 
discussions in the days of Leonello and 
Guarino, or the pleasant gatherings in 
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Duchess Isabella’s favourite Porto. She 
also devotes an interesting chapter to the 
Gardens of Rome, among which those of 
the Vatican naturally stand first. 


In Venice, however, the Italian garden 
approaches rather nearer to our ideas. 
Even now there is nothing more beautiful 
there than the wistaria hanging from roof 
and wall, or the occasional glimpses of 
cool green shade through iron gates as 
one glides past in a gondola in spring. 
But during the Renaissance there was still 
room for gardens in the city itself, as those 
of the Contarini remind us to-day, though 
the best of them were to be found thus 
early on the islands, notably the Giudecca 
and Murano. These were, of course, beauti- 
fully laid out, and the scenes of splendid 
entertainments ; but the Venetians seem 
to us to have been more genuinely inter- 
ested in the cultivation of flowers and 
fruits for their own sake. Thanks to their 
Eastern trade, not a few rare plants were 
first introduced into Europe in the gardens 
of the patricians on Murano. Here, too, 
the humanists played their part. The 
garden was regarded as the natural home 
of a scholar. When Andrea Navagero is 
visiting the Alhambra with Castiglione, 
he writes that nothing is wanting to com- 
plete its perfection save the presence of a 
scholar to enjoy its beauty. Nor does he 
forget to send back the seeds of a new 
fruit he has found in Spain, apparently 
the banana, to be planted in his own 
beloved garden on Murano. Cardinal 
Bembo’s love for his villa near Padua is 
the subject of what is perhaps the best of 
Mrs. Ady’s papers on gardens. Indeed, 
so important a part did it play in his life 
that she can give us an interesting sketch 
of his career, with his “ villetta ’ for back- 
ground. Doubtless its charms were en- 
hanced in his eyes by the fair Morosina 
keeping house for him there, and after her 
death it remained the home for his children 
by her. But there is ample evidence for 
his genuine love of the place itself, its 
flowers and trees and nightingales. There 
he was visited by numbers of people of 
distinction, including Reginald Pole, the 
““Monsignore d’Inghilterra,’ and con- 
sulted by many more, since his word was 
law throughout Italy in questions of 
literary taste at this time ; and there he 
would doubtless have been content to 
end his days, had he not been summoned 
to become official historian of the Venetian 
Republic. 

The other papers include an account 
of Bianca Sforza, a natural daughter of 
Lodovico and wife of his favourite Galeazzo 
di San Severino, whom Mrs. Ady identifies 
with the girl in the well-known picture in 
the Ambrosiana, popularly said to repre- 
sent Beatrice d’Este, and still ascribed by 
many to Leonardo. She thinks that the 
companion portrait may be that of her 
husband. There are also studies of Gui- 
darello Guidarelli, remembered chiefly for 
his beautiful tomb in Ravenna ; of Niccold 
Acciaiuoli, founder of the Certosa di Val 
d’Ema, near Florence; and of Giovanni 
Costa, the patriot painter and friend of 
Leighton, whose work is almost better 
known in England than in Italy. 





Lastly, Mrs. Ady describes a visit to La 
Vernia, the great Franciscan monastery 
where St. Francis received the Stigmata. 
She drove from Arezzo (where, on the green 
before the Cathedral, one likes to remem- 
ber, Landor makes Chaucer, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio meet and talk), by Bibbiena and 
Poppi, through the beautiful Casentino. 
The monks received her party with the 
traditional hospitality of their order. We 
wonder whether they included the frittata, 
of which they are justly proud, in the 
bill of fare. 








CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


THE outward events of the artistic world 
are in increasing degree coloured by the 
war. The exhibitions of the week include 
Mr. Strang’s War Pictures at the Leicester 
Galleries; Mr. Will Dyson’s cartoons at the 
same rooms and on the same subject; and at 
Burlington House the War Relief Exhibition 
in aid of the Red Cross and St. John Ambu- 
lance Society and the Artists’ Benevolent 
Institution. Not many works at the last- 
named show take their subjects from the 
war, though we. noticed a few—such as 
Mr. George Lambert’s The Hospital (11), 
Mr. Sanderson-Wells’s Surprised (6), Mr. 
Jack’s picture of refugees, Whither? (94), 
and Mr. Walter Sickert’s view of trenches 
with King Albert in the foreground, The 
Integrity of Belgium (210). Can it be that 
the motive of the first of these pictures has 
been suggested by the recent efforts of 
the party who went to entertain our soldiers 
at the front. None of these pictures, not 
even that of Mr. Sickert, can claim to 
be more than an example of picture-making 
on familiar lines for which the war has been 
utilized as a pretext; and it would be 
pedantic to dispute the right of painters to 
engage in academic exercises on such themes, 
the more so as, with one topic engaging all 
minds, an artist with any habit of inven- 
tion would, in the long run, have to make 
a certain effort to avoid it. None the less, 
we believe that, as a rule, the man most 
impressed with the reality and importance of 
the present conflict will be the slowest to 
yield to such a temptation. 

Mr. Strang, as a result of an abnormal and 
almost excessively copious inventiveness, 
must be accounted an exception to this 
rule. If, with three sons in Kitchener’s 
Army, he failed to appreciate the reality 
of the struggle in progress, he would be 
more than usually shortsighted; yet we 
doubt if his war subjects will tend appre- 
ciably to bring home that reality to others. 
They also appear to us as creditable academic 
exercises, though based on models (from 
Daumier to Van Gogh) not hitherto regarded 
as suitable inspirations for such efforts. 
Herein Mr. Strong but moves with the times. 
We prefer the more naturalistic portrait of 
a French Priest (4) included in the collection, 
and can imagine, indeed, that this lively 
study of character might serve as a docu- 
ment explaining one of the anticipated 
results of the war. The original of this 
portrait—in real life a professor of mathe- 
matics, and the best sailor in the small Breton 
port where the present writer had the 
pleasure of knowing him—may be divined as 
the most unclerical of clerics, young, gay, 
and unassuming. The Church which can 
send such men into the fighting line can 
hardly fail to emerge from the war on 
better terms with France and the world. 

It is in terms of such realism that Mr. 
Strang latterly tends most vividly to express 
himself, his early mastery of a more 


generalized, more symbolic method laying 
him open to the over-facility of the man with 
too ready a control of all the tricks of ex- 
pression. It by no means follows, however, 
that literal realism is the artistic weapon 
which will bring home to us most truthfully 
the facts of modern warfare, or that the 
facing of fundamental facts, which, we are 
often told, is the bitter lesson of war, 
will necessarily make for a reversion to 
realism in the arts. It must be admitted 
that many of the most powerful agents in 
warfare—patriotism, devotion to the best 
interests of humanity—are only real in a 
world which might be called fantastic in 
comparison with the reality of the torture 
which may result to the soldier from being 
present in the neighbourhood of bursting 
shrapnel. Yet we know that men may 
become almost indifferent to this more 
material reality by reason of their absorption 
in the other relatively fantastic reality; and, 
indeed, there are stories of Hindoo mystics 
and Christian martyrs which suggest that the 
more material plane of consciousness is not 
universally more real than the other. Such 
emotional experiences may tend to confirm 
the critical sense which has praised the work 
of certain artists—such as Poussin, for 
example, or Claude Lorraine—for their sus- 
tained irréalité, i.e., the constancy with which 
they remain in the same plane of conscious- 
ness, making their own standards of truth. 
To few artists is it given to pass freely, at the 
same period of life, from one zone of conscious- 
ness, one system of thought, to another at 
will, and it appears to us that certain of 
Mr. Strang’s earlier etchings, such as 
Nos. 16. 19, and 28, included in this ex- 
hibition, are more eloquent war pictures 
than the later paintings done when he had 
begun operations in the realistic plane. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in the catalogue to M 
Dyson’s cartoons, asks: ‘Was there ever a 
completer repudiation of the belligerent theory 
of life?” Perhaps not, if we judge by the 
telling choice of legend and the illustrative 
content of these drawings, which might be all 
that concerned us if we wrote in any other 
than the artistic section of this journal. The 
Prussian motto, ‘‘ Necessity knows no law,” 
receives the fit response, presumably offered 
as of divine origin, “My law knows no 
necessity.”’ But while, as a conscious parti- 
‘san, Mr. Dyson is a staunch opponent of 
militarism as Hogarth was of vice, we 
observe that it is brutality or cruelty 
which is done with zest and unction, just 
as with Hogarth it was the topers and prosti- 
tutes who drew forth his finest powers. 
We would not push the comparison too 
far, still less suggest that there is in the 
ease of either of these artists any insin- 
cerity. Yet in the swagger and display of 
Mr. Dyson’s technique, his sledge-hammer 
mood, nowise in love with moderation or self- 
restraint, we may detect a subconscious 
sympathy with the elements of militarism. 

While, as we have pointed out, there are 
few pictures at the Royal Academy dealing 
with military subjects, yet the exhibition is 
largely coloured by the circumstances that 
have brought it together in the sense that 
the artists, for the most part, have loyally 
endeavoured to select works which may 
please the large patriotic public not usually 
interested in pictures. We confine ourselves 
to registering the presence of work by H.M. 
Queen Alexandra (146) and H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise (1, 147, 415); of a particularly 
popular Venetian subject by Mr. Sargent 
(204) among the Academicians ; of an unusual 
example by Mr. Steer (206), perhaps the 
most popular painter outside the Academy ; 
and of works by less famous men to suit 





almost every taste. 
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‘CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF 


NORTHERN FRANCE.’ 

The Atheneum of November 21st last con- 
tains an appreciative review of the work by 
Miss E. W. Rose and Miss V. H. Francis 
entitled ‘ Cathedrals and Cloisters of Northern 
France.’ 

Your reviewer takes the authors to task, 
however, on the ground that the contents, 
as printed in the work, do not justify the 
title. Heasks how it is possible to defend the 
omission from such volume of the cathedrals 
of Paris, Rouen, Bourges, Rheims, &ce. 

It is in order to point out that the work 
belongs to a series which is to be completed 
in four divisions, each containing two 
volumes. The page facing the title of the 
work just reviewed carries the announcement 
of the companion work, ‘Cathedrals and 
Cloisters of the Isle de France,’ in which will 
be found the description of the cathedrals 
of Bourges, Rouen, Rheims, &c. The pub- 
lishers would naturally be unwilling to per- 
mit a work to go out over their imprint, the 
description or the contents of which were 
not to be borne out by the actual contents. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 

*,* The reviewer thought it odd that 
a book which professed to deal with the 
cathedrals of ‘‘ Northern France” should 
not include Caen, Chartres, Orleans, Tours, 
Sens, Paris, Beauvais, Amiens, Abbeville, 
Rouen, Bourges, and Reims. It seemed 
equally odd that Metz and Strasburg should 
be in ‘“ Northern France.’’ He said that 
many of the cathedrals omitted were de- 
scribed in another work on the Isle of 
France ; but also asked 
“why Rouen, Bourges, Reims, Troyes, Amiens, 
and other places should figure in a work devoted 
to the Isle of France, as they are none of them 
in that ancient province.” 

He still feels that the titles do not describe 
the volumes to the best advantage. 








MUSIC 


—@— 


CARL GOLDMARK. 

THE death of the composer Carl Gold- 
mark, at the ripe age of 84, is announced 
from Vienna. He was Hungarian by birth, 
and the son of a “cantor” in a Jewish 
synagogue. Showing a taste for music and 
a love tor the violin, he was sent to Vienna 
to study at the Conservatorium, and placed 
under Béhm, a distinguished violinist and 
teacher, who also had Ernst and Joachim 
under his tuition. 

Goldmark’s Quartet for piano and strings, 
written in 1857, was favourably received ; 
but his first genuine success was the ‘ Sakun- 
tala’? Overture, produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert at Vienna in 1865. It was about this 
time that he began the work on which his 
fame as a composer chiefly rests. This was 
‘Die Ké6nigin von Saba,’ produced at 
Vienna on the 10th of March, 1875. The 
music is clever and interesting, though it is 
doubtful whether it would appeal to the 
general public at the present day. The 
Moody-Manners Company gave it in the 
North (and afterwards in London) in 1910, 
but to do justice to the work a larger stage 
for the spectacular effects, and a larger and 
stronger orchestra, were needed than Mr. 
Manners had at his disposal. Moreover, it 
was given in English, and this was, of course, 
wise ; but an opera, for those who can follow 
the words, is always heard to best advantage 
in the language set by the composer. ‘The 
Queen of Sheba’ might have succeeded for 
a time had it been brought forward in the 


Biblical subjects were not allowed. The 
production of Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ a few years back put an _ end 
to the prohibition. Goldmark’s opera, how- 
ever, has never been announced at Covent 
Garden, and that fact speaks for itself. 

Of Goldmark’s other operas may be men- 

tioned ‘Das Heimchen am Herd ’ (libretto 
founded on Dickens’s ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth’), ‘Die Kriegsgefangene,’ ‘ Merlin,’ 
‘G6tz von Berlichingen,’ and ‘ Der Fremd- 
ling.’ The first-named was given in English 
some years ago at the Coronet Theatre ; 
and we believe we are correct in saying that 
this opera and ‘The Queen of Sheba’ are 
the only ones by Goldmark which have been 
heard in this country. 
His ‘Das Lindliche Hochzeit’ (‘The 
Country Wedding ’) is a symphony of very 
light order. It was probably first intro- 
duced here by Charles Hallé, and it was also 
given by Manns at the Crystal Palace—once 
in 1878, and again ten years later. At the 
present day it would scarcely be considered 
good enough for the second part of a Pro- 
menade programme. The ‘ Sakuntala’ and 
‘Im Friihling’ Overtures would, however, 
bear revival. 

Sarasate played Goldmark’s Suite for 
violin and pianoforte at his London recitals, 
and much of it is interesting. Goldmark 
also wrote two violin concertos, various 
chamber and choral music, and pianoforte 
pieces. 

For some years he was musical critic to 
the Constitutionelle Zeitung, and showed his 
ardent admiration for Wagner. 








Musical Gossip. 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN Bacu was the 
eldest son of Johann Sebastian Bach. He 
studied under his father, who considered 
him exceptionally gifted. Only a few of his 
compositions have been published, and 
among these there is an interesting Sym- 
phony in p minor, which has been thought, 
and not without reason, to be the one 
referred to in the words 

‘Nach geendigter Sinfonie,”’ 
written by the composer himself at the head 
of a manuscript cantata entitled 

Cantate Zur Geburtsfeyer 

Friedrich des 2¢* 
von W. Friedemann Bach 
Organist in Halle. 

Friedemann was organist at Halle from 
April 16th, 1746, to May 12th, 1764, within 
which period occurred the Seven Years’ War, 
to which the opening lines of the text refer. 
They are set as a recitative, and the King 
is supposed to be uttering the following 
words :— 

O Himmel, schone, schone! Ziirnest du ? 

Welch Weh erschiittert meine Ruh. 

Ein angstlich furchtbar Zittern 

Durchschaudert meine Brust. 

So stiirtzt auf mich mit Wiithen 

Des Ungliicks wilde Fluth herab. 

Fern in der Zukunft droht die halbe Welt 

Mir nie gefiihlte Fesseln anzulegen. 

He deprecates the wrath of Heaven, and 
shudders at the fury of the wild flood of 
disaster. Looking into the distant future, 
he sees half of the world threatening to bind 
him with chains he never felt before. 

A revival of that cantata at the present 
day might prove interesting to musicians ; 
moreover, the poem might express the feel- 
ings of a descendant of the great warrior 
king. 

A FINE performance of ‘The Messiah’ was 
given at the Albert Hall on New Year's 
Day. Mr. Ben Davies (who had returned 
from France, at some personal inconveni- 





seventies, or even kater; but then operas on 


ence, specially to take part), Mr. Herbert 


Brown, and Madame Clara Butt distinguished 
themselves by their sympathetic enuncia- 
tion of the solos. Miss Este d’Arco, who 
took Miss Ruth Vincent’s place at short 
notice, was good, but too theatrical in her 
intonation and manner; she gave undue 
emphasis to various contrasts of pianissimo 
and forte passages. Handel, especially in 
‘The Messiah,’ exacts what we may almost 
call academic treatment, and this involves 
just that thorough familiarity with his aims 
and methods which was evident in the other 
three soloists. The chorus showed excellent 
cohesion and understanding of the effects 
they had to make, the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus ’ 
and the final ‘Amen’ being especially 
good. 


IN response to general desire a second 
performance of ‘ The Messiah ’ will be given 
by the Royal Choral Society, under the 
direction of Sir Frederick Bridge, next 
Saturday afternoon. 


THE concert of the London Trio (Madame 
Amina Goodwin and Messrs. Louis Péeskai 
and W. E. Whitehouse) at olian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon was well attended, 
and the three artists, who for a good number 
of years have devoted themselves specially 
to pianoforte trios, a much-neglected branch 
of the art, met with a hearty reception. 
The first number on the programme was 
Arensky’s Trio in F minor. An expressive 
Romance, though somewhat too reminiscent 
of Wagner, and a bright Scherzo are at- 
tractive. The Finale consists of a simple, 
graceful theme with variations; the latter, 
if at times brilliant, are for the most part 
conventional. M. Pécskai gave a good 
performance of Tartini’s well-known ‘ Trille 
du Diable’ Sonata. Madame Geraldine 
Jesse sang interesting songs, and was at her 
best in a light, graceful one by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Her intentions are good, though 
as yet her voice is not sufficiently under: 
control. : 


THE first Symphony Concert of the new 
year will take place at Queen’s Hall next 
Saturday afternoon. Miss Marie Hall will’ 
play Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, and the 
programme includes César Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor, Mr. Bantock’s ‘ Pierrot 
of the Minute,’ and Mr. Delius’s ‘ Dance 
Rhapsody.’ 


Mrs. Maup MacCartuy Mann, who is: 
well known as a violinist, is organizing high- 
class concerts in the East End of London. 
It is her intention to give only the “ finest 
classical music.’”’ Mrs. Mann believes that 
‘“*the average East-End audience is often a 
better touchstone of a really good artist 
than the average West-End one,”’ and may 
well be right in her opinion, 


Ir is encouraging to find that in these: 
times of depression Mr. Lyell-Tayler of the 
Brighton Municipal Orchestra only en- 
counters difficulties to take advantage of 
them. Now that the Dome is reserved for 
our wounded Indian soldiers, he has carried 
the fauteuils as well as his players with him 
to the Aquarium. There, with better seats 
for his audience and far better conditions 
for hearing, his energy and skill bid fair 
to secure a more adequate reward than 
hitherto. 


THERE will be no lack of music at the 
Torquay Pavilion during February. Two 
Symphony Concerts will be given under the 
direction of Mr. Basil Cameron, the muni- 
cipal conductor, at which will be heard 
Dvorak’s ‘ From the New World’ and César 
Franck’s Symphony in p minor. On Feb- 
ruary 20th Sir Frederick H. Cowen will 





conduct a concert of his own compositions. 
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M. YSAYE is announced to appear at a 
Liverpool concert next Tuesday, so we shall 
probably hear him in London. 

THERE is in the January number of The 
Music Student an interesting article, by 
Miss Margaret N. O. Baily, on Grieg’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ music. The two published 
Suites do not contain the whole of the 
music, as the composer himself informed us. 
Miss Baily states that the score consists of 
as many as twenty-three numbers. Some 
of them were evidently too closely connected 
with the stage action to be suitable for the 
concert-room. 








MUSIC AND ITS REWARDS: 
A LATIN MOTTO. 
83, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W., Dec. 27, 1914. 
A MUSICIAN in a band who, through the 
war, has fallen somewhat on evil days, was 
heard to remark the other day that ‘‘ Music 
is a glorious art, but a dreadful profession.”’ 
During Christmastime various friends of 
mine have done this saying into Latin. 
What of these examples? Can your readers 
improve upon them ? 
1. Nobilis ars nostra est, vile ministerium. 
2. Laude vigens mult& musarum eget zre sacerdos, 
3. Tam mercede caret quam preestat musica laude. 
4. Musica ars eximia mercede caret. 
5. Musica ars eximia mercede autem exigua. 
6. Ars eximia, merces exigua. 
7. Quid tibi si musas Polyhymnia pregravat arte? 
Ne sequere assiduus, ne cole: pauper eris. 
8. Artis magistre si, Polyhymnia, 
Favere servis muneris est tui 
Quid cogor, interpres peritus, 
Vivere non sine laude pauper ? 
No. 6 may be doubtful Latin, but is better 
than most “ municipal ”’ mottoes. 
Rosi H. Leaee. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Sux. Concert, 3 30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sunday Concert Boctety, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen's Hali. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 5.—‘ How to Sing a Song,’ Lecture II., Mr. H. 

Plunket Greene. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Sar. Royal Choral Society, ‘The Messiah,’3, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


——_@— 
HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE Drury Lane pantomime being one 
wf our imperial institutions, we suppose it 
was inevitable that this year’s version of 
‘The Sleeping Beauty Beautified’ should 
make plentiful allusion to the struggle of 
the Empire with the forces of disruption. 
In this one instance, therefore, we refrain 
from adverse comment on the introduction 
of much which should otherwise have found 
no place in a pantomime. 

The scenery is as gorgeous as usual; 
ample advantage has been taken of the 
exceptional resources for staging ; Drury 
Lane traditions are also thoroughly upheld 
in the fun. Those who appreciate the com- 
bination of talents inaugurated years ago by 
Augustus Harris will do well to witness 
this year’s show; nor do we imagine 
that children will show any mercy to parents 
who have not proved themselves equal to 
the discharge of so obvious a duty. 


CHILD IDEALS are among the most per- 
manent things. Witness the production for 
eleven consecutive years of ‘Peter Pan’ 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Favourite 
exponents of the ideal grow up physically 
in spite of promises to the contrary, as has 
Pauline Chase, but she has a worthy suc- 
cessor in Madge Titheradge. Happy indeed 


are those who refuse, in spite of science and 
stern moralists, to reconsider their belief 
in fairies ; for they can share the delight of 
the young with Sir James Barrie. 





Amone the more serious of the children’s 
plays of the moment is ‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy’ at the Playhouse. The tribute of 
tears it easily evokes is a testimonial alike 
to the pathos of the familiar story, and to 
those who act as its interpreters. Mr. Hobbs, 
the grocer, may seem absurd ; Wilkins, the 
groom, a stage automaton; and Dick, the 
bootblack, impossible ; but from the appeal 
of the mother’s sublime self-sacrifice and the 
miracle it works on the heart and character 
of the Earl there is no escape. Struggle 
against it as one will, the sentimental pull 
of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’ prevails. 

Whether on or off the scene, it is the per- 
sonality of the mother which really dominates 
the play. It would be difficult to find an 
actress better suited to the part than Lilian 
Braithwaite. Mr. Alfred Brydone looked 
the Earl of many ancestors to perfection ; 
and Cora Goffin in the name-part acted 
with spirit and dash. 


‘THE CockyoLtLty Brirp,’ by Mrs. Percy 
Dearmer, is being revived at the Little 
Theatre. In spite of revelations respecting 
the dishonesty of the Bird in the matter of 
birthdays, we know that he is celebrating 
his second year. Geography has a wider 
significance this year, and a few suitable 
allusions have been interpolated. The 
‘ Battlesong of the Fleet at Sea,’ by Stella 
Callaghan, with music by Mr. Martin Shaw, 
deserves recognition. 

The play itself does not evoke the sounds 
of joy which, in our opinion, a children’s 
play ought to do, and we were unfortunately 
not able to take a child with us as assistant 
critic, but it should at least make geography 
palatable. 

Fay Lilmar detracted from an otherwise 
good rendering of the part of Kit, the hero 
of the great adventure, by a slight air of 
boredom; and Dorothy Manville did not 
make the most of the Cockyolly Bird until 
the period of the Cannibal Island, although 
her crow was musical. Mr. Harry Livesey’s 
Polar Bear was the best impersonation. 
Dorothy Finlayson made an_ appro- 
priately wooden Noah; and we liked Elsie 
Grenville’s Jum-Jum and Iris Rowland’s 
Crab. The dances, especially that of the 
Butterflies, were delightfully executed. 


‘ ALICE IN WONDERLAND’ as produced at 
the Savoy should be much to the liking of 
the more unsophisticated child. The book 
by Mr. H. Savile Clarke, devoting an act to 
each of the ‘ Alice’ books, the music of 
Walter Slaughter, and the dances designed 
by Lilian Leoffelier, make an artistic whole, 
which serves well enough to introduce or 
illustrate classics of the nursery. 

The fooling of Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee was a little long, and we should have 
liked the opportunity to fill some seats with 
children unable to pay the price of admission. 


‘RarFr_es,’ by Mr. E. W. Hornung and 
Mr. Eugene Presbrey, has been revived at 
Wyndham’s. As the play was fully noticed 
in our issue of May 19th, 1906, on the 
occasion of its first appearance at the 
Comedy, the only matter calling for com- 
ment is the cast, which is new, with the 
exception of Mr. Gerald du Maurier, who 
idealizes the scapegrace hero with his usual 
aplomb and charm. Hilda Moore makes an 
excellent Mrs. Vidal, and Mr. Frank Royde 
does some good work as Crawshay, the 
burglar. Mr. Jules Shaw as Curtis Bedford, 
the American detective, scarcely makes it 
clear that such clues as he is afforded are of 
any use to him, and his final solution of the 
mystery seems too easily come by, in view 
of the intelligence pitted against him. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


The Daily Chronicle of last Thursday week 
states that Gaby Deslys is to appear 
shortly at the Duke of York’s Theatre in a 
revue specially written for her by Sir James 
Barrie. But the piece is to be shorn of 
some of its glory, for we read :— 

““ Tt was orginally intended by the author that 
the cinematograph should take an important part 
in the entertainment, and with this object in view 
he arranged for a number of the highest celebrities 
in London—including, we are informed, Cabinet 
Ministers—to be cinematographed after a memor- 
able supper at the Savoy, which is said to have 
cost him 1,4000. 

** But in some way the pictures got spoiled, and 
we are not likely to see that feature of the revue 
when Mr. Charles Frohman, who is now in 
| men presents it at his theatre in St. Martin’s 

ne.” 


For vulgar ostentation, at a time when 
luxury is distasteful to good citizens, it would 
be difficult to surpass these details. The 
supper of the “highest celebrities’ smacks 
of later Rome or modern America. As for 
the Cabinet Ministers, if they were present, 
perhaps they contributed at the last moment 
to the spoiling of the pictures, conceiving 
that it is not, after all, the business of the 
highest ministers of the State—amply 
rewarded with public money—to be exploited 
at the cost of a ‘‘record’’ supper for the 
benefit of a theatrical enterprise. The whole 
business suggests the name of Barnum rather 
than Barrie, and is surely unnecessary in 
the case of an author who has the ear of 
the public and an established reputation. 

It appears also from the report in The 
Daily Chronicle that Mr. Alfred Butt of the 
Palace had the offer of the piece, but found 
a difficulty in the demands of Gaby Deslys, 
who did not think 2501. a week and a share 
of the profits “‘ anything like sufficient ”’ 
for her services. Sir James Barrie, how- 
ever, was, Mr. Butt remarks, “in every 
way charming ”’ in the negotiations. 

It is time that some protest was made 
against the absurd salaries demanded by 
“stars,” to the detriment of the whole 
profession. Of what possible interest Sir 
James Barrie’s charm in business matters 
can be to the public we cannot see. The 
public knows him as an author and play- 
wright, and hitherto as one concerned with 
art more than personal advertisement. The 
suggestion that, because the production of 
a piece is expensive, it must be worth seeing 
has nothing to do with art, nor has the 
appearance of ‘‘a number of the highest 
celebrities > endowed with all the charm 
which may be supposed to exude after a 
1,400/. supper. 


THE Irish THEATRE ComMPANyY produced 
this week in Dublin ‘ The Revolt,’ by Villiers 
de l’Isle Adam; ‘ The Swan Song,’ by Anton 
Chekhov ; and ‘The Pheenix on the Roof,’ 
by Eimar O'Duffy. 











To CORRFSPONDENTS.—H. H. J.—G. V.—W. J. T.— 
D. B.—Received. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months, 7s. 
for six months, l4«., for 12 months, £1 88. Foreign Subscription 
three months, 7s. 6d., six months, 15s. 3d., twelve months, £1 10s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
APage .. és ea i Bs 990 


A Column .. ee i - a $30 
Space across two columns in equal proportion, the first charge 


being 30s. 
Small advertisements are accepted at the rate of 3s. 6d. per Five 
Lines (about 28 words}, and 6d. per line beyond. 
, we Public Institutions, Five Lines, 4s., and Sd. per 
e ‘ 
Type-writing and Situations Wanted, Five Lines 2s. é6d., and éd. 


per line : 
Head-line in each case charged as two lines. 
%,* Advertisements should be sent not later than Wednesda: 


Advertisement and Rusiness Letters to ATHFNEUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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ROYAL 


NAVAL DIVISION 


Phone: 








Public School Battalion. 





THE ADMIRALTY have given official 
permission for raising a Battalion of 
1,000 men, which will be strictly limited 
to Public School or University Men, and 
who will serve together as a_ Unit. 
Training is now going forward. Enrol- 
ment is proceeding at, and application 


should be made at once to 


-ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 


6, 7, 8, Old Bond Street, London, W. 


Regent 5515 





GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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THE 


BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 


Patron. 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


President. 
THE LORD SYDENHAM, G.C,S.I. G.C.M.G. G.C.LE. F.R.S. 


Commandant. 


W. S. PERRIN, Esq., M.C.(Cantab.), F.R.C.S,(London). 


Chairman of Committee. 


HAROLD HODGE, Esq. 





The only surgical hospital in Belgium supported by British 


money and worked by a British staff. 


Worked in Antwerp from the first week in September 
until the German occupation. 


Re-established at Furnes, within ten miles of the fighting 
line, in October. 


Over one hundred serious cases treated daily. 
£20,000 required to assure continuance of the work. 


Please send a New Year offering on behalf of the Belgian 
wounded to 


W. S. BAILLIE HAMILTON, Esq., 
Secretary, 
THE BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL, 
21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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